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LIMITATION 


OVE'S voice, it seems to me, Love's silvery tone, 
FF Would music's secret tell, did-she but speak, 
Sounding a melody as much her own 
As the life-current eddying in ber cheek, 

For with her lovely body it has grown— 
Harmonious grown—as though a voice should seek 
‘To word a perfect woman's harmonies: 

Such we should hear, did sleep not seal her eyes. 


What music have we heard!—and yet not heard: 
The chorus of a universe in love 

Just faintly whispered, that a moment stirred 
Our single heart—then took its flight above 

Our captive sense. Perchance the seraphs erred 
Into our sky a moment, but to prove 

That sweetest mortal music is so sad, 

Longing to join their heavenly chorus glad. 


So brilliant is the slumber of her mind, 

"Tis like the surface of a fairy lake, 

Where, if a shadow fall of human kind, 

Its crystal sheen will into fragments break 

And glittering waves the curious mortal blind, 
But dreamless in her sleep—else she would wake. 
The very thought of thoughts her mind does keep; 
Nor may we know it while Love is asleep. 


What yearning have we felt!—and yet not felt: 
Vague aspiration and suggestion fine 

And tender hope. whereat the spirit knelt, 
Praying, *‘ Dear Love, let these be ever mine,’ 
Then ov a sudden did the visious melt, 
Seeming illusion, though in truth divine; 

And nobler leadings that our nature wooed 
Were goue forever with our changing mood. 


Love is the love of beauty in our breast: 
Her unheard speech were revelation; 

Her placid thought, so hopelessly possessed, 
Still teases us with hope; even the sun 
Misses her light; and, missing still her rest, 
Even night is restless: joys were all begun 
In her, still baffling, her we may not see 
Because she sleeps in you, my friend, and me 


MANNERS ON THE ROAD. 


Vy 7 E are sometimes constrained to ask whether the old- 

time courtesy, once the peculiar boast of American 
men, is completely out of fashion, so marked is the change 
at present in their manners on the road, At this season, 
when every public conveyance is taxed to its utmost capa- 
city with the crowd of returning towns-people who have 
summered in the country and must get home in time for 
the autumnal opening of the schools—since children, after 
all, give life its key-note—opportunities are plenty for ob- 
servation and criticism. With regard to the often moot- 
ed yet never settled question should a man yield his seat 
in a car or boat—his seat for which he has paid—to a wo- 
man, who also bas paid, but has failed in the scramble for 
places to secure one for herself, it cannot be answered 
arbitrarily or by an ex officio decree. 

Many causes may contribute, quite apart from polite- 
ness, to render it necessary and proper for a man to sit 
while « woman stands—such causes as his greater age, or 
more evident fatigue, or his invalidism, or his mere sense 
of justice in the matter, It may be added that this last 
sense should oblige him never to accept a seat in a wo- 
man’s cabin, for instance, on the ferries, or in any place 
designed primarily for the comfort and convenience of 
women. But it must be sorrowfully acknowledged that if 
he has this well-developed regard for justice it is often in 
abeyance at the morting and evening hours, when many 
women, young and old, are on their way to and from 
business, precisely as the man himself is. 

The dispassionate spectator of affairs, wrapped in an in- 
visible cloak and wearing shoes of silence, observes with 
regret that the younger men of the period are less urbane, 
less considerate, more brusque, more selfishly forward and 
pushing than their fathers were before them. As for the 
gallantry of their grandfathers, it has become traditional 
not only, butalso mythical, and the young people, smiling 
superior as the manner of their day permits, are reluctant 
to believe that it ever existed, 

One sees « gray-haired gentleman rise and cling to a 
strap in a jolting cable-car that a woman may have his 
comfortable seat as the car goes swinging round the long 
curves or bumping past the sharp angles of the street. 
The woman may be a pretty girl, fresh as a rose-bud, an 
elegant matron in her prime, or a mother carrying her 
child. She may be a laundress burdened with her weekly 
wash. The elderly gentleman, trained in the courtesies 
of a former day, in a refinement of good manners no long- 
er in vogue, touches his hat, and yields her his place of 
vantage, Notso your college boy, oarsman, football-play- 
er, first scholar in his class, or your young business man, 
charmingly suave in the drawing-room, and sufficiently 
versed in the accepted conventionalities of the time His 
manners on the road, begging his pardon for saying so, are 
too often abrupt if not boorish, and it would be a decided 
improvement if they could be somewhat modified in the 
interest of true gentleness. Place aur dames is not so had 
n motto, after all, and the youth who is polite to the ladies 
shows signs of good handiban and fine training. 

With the loss of the old-school courtliness everything, 
of course, has not gone, but the tendency of the hour is so 
largely to selfishness, in an age when material progress 
hag become the thing most generally admired and most 
eagerly sought for,and, indeed, fought for, that it is well to 
give a look at things as they are. When all is said that 
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can be said, it must be admitted that women are ly 
responsible for the manuers on the rvad of the men whom 
they mould in infancy, train in childhood, and influence 
to the last day of life. 


THE IMMORALITY OF THE BICYCLE. 


Fo almost any other charge the wheelwoman might 
well have been prepared. But when she is calmly 
informed, by one who claims to represent a contingent of 
thoughtful women, that her beloved bicycle must be re- 
signed because its use tends to promote immorality, she 
is confused and amazed.. And she well -_ be, for she 
knows, in the purely feminine way which is intuitive and 
not dependent on reason, being far above and beyond that 
slower-paced quality of the mind, that her wheel aud her 
innocent riding do nothing of the kind. 

She has gained in health, in color, in elasticity of spirits, 
and in the capability of bearing herself bravely in au 
emergency ever since she took to this new and delightful 
exercise. She is aware, not being quite an imbecile, that 
her wheel has taken her out into the bright world, enabled 
her to travel independently where formerly she had to 
wail, if in the country, till father or brother could spare a 
horse, or John could harness one, and then go on her errand 
of pleasure or urgent business. Equally, if in town, she 
had to forego driving altogether 6u account of its cost, and 
go about in street cars or whatever other conveyance was 
obtainable. Her doctor tells her that her wheel is raising 
her vitality and increasing her chance of long life. -He 
says, as well, that the next generation will be stronger, have 
more endurance, and get a better start because the mothers 
of the future are growing up in such strong and beautiful 
development, largely owing to their out-door life, and to 
their use of the wheel as a method of regular exercise. 

Her brothers and cousins find her a much more agree- 
able comrade than formerly, and they treat her with addi- 
tional respect. She does not faint easily, as heroines used 
to do in old romances, nor has she a slender appetite. She 
is cheerfully and frankly hungry after aspin. As a rule 
ehe carries herself on a wheel with an air, a grace, and 
distinction quite unknown by ber masculine competitor. 
Aud she goes riding with such women as Phebe Hanaford 
and Frances Willard and Lady Henry Somerset, with col- 
lege deans, aud with leaders in charitable and philan- 
thropic movements, with her mother and her sisters and 
her maiden aunt, and all to be told that the amusement is 
immoral! No wonder the fair wheelwomen is puzzled, 
incredulous, and, on the whole, contemptuous, and, shak- 
ing her head, dons her newest and most graceful costume, 
and gayly challenges her friends to a long-distance ride. 


WANTED—A DEFINITION, 


\ TE are still living above the tree-tops of our neigh- 

bors, the leaves turning here and there into hues of 
brilliant red, aflame in the glory of 4 September sun. Be- 
fore us stretch marvellous beauties of mountain-top and 
sloping fields, shadowed by skies of deepest Indian blue. 
The stars hang above us like lanterns at night;and in the 
early morning the mists in the valley below cover it like 
drifts of snow. 

We are still here, as I say, still stirred by the beauty 
and charm of the land, and still aglow with the enthusiasm 
which kindred minds excite. ut we have lapsed into 
old habits of thought and speech. We are given to ar- 
gument, to finding ourselves suddenly plunged into dis- 
cussion of favorite themes, for the natural man changes 
but little, after all, with all his change of condition. He 
may be lifted for a moment, boasting to himself, perhaps 
a new inspiration, but that which he is is that whiclr he 
will be in every circumstance, until he has developed in a 
full and rounded way—grown to be completely that, in 
fact, which he has been striving to be with the spiritual 
partof him. We, at any rate, have not grown beyond an 
interest in the things which absorbed us in the haunts of 
busy men of town, where all is clash of opinion and eager 
striving to prove each opinion true. 

So while Nature has refreshed us she has not metamor- 
phosed us. It needs but a suggestion, a hint from the 
outer world we live in, and our old tendencies are astir. 
We no longer sit absorbed in the play of lights and shad- 
ows on a bill, in the drift of clouds, or the glow of color 
in a sunset sky. We cease to absorb in quiet content the 
tranquillity and beauty of the life about us, but, like veteran 
warriors, turn at the first sound of battle, fully equipped 
for action. Not that warfare ever enters in. oO one, 
unless it be the Professor or the Major's niece, can ever be 
accused of belligerency. And indeed it was the Major's 
niece to-day who alone became heated. Some one bad 
touched on a much-advertised crusade against the bicycle 
as an agent of immorality which some one means to un- 
dertake. 

** What do we know of morality or immorality,any way?” 
she said. She has discussed this with us before. ‘I am 
so tired of the endless talk about it,” she went on. ‘‘ Peo- 
ple who use the word immorality will never tell you what 
they really mean, They will only look grieved or shock- 
ed because you have the hardihood to ask them, and they 
put you down as quite abandoned. Just as some of the 
old Popes used their anathema, so people to-day use the 
word immoral, It is hurled at whatever they want to de- 
stroy, and it requires the courage of a Luther to question 
the subject at all. Some things are immoral, of course, 
but not those things which the prude pronounces’so: Do 
you know what I believe? That the prude and the roué 
see exactly the same evil in things. One may laugh at 
it, the other may shiver, but both have seen something 
which the really pure people never thought of. I mean 
the pure people who look at the truth of things; for that 
which lies back of error; the truth which the people who 
erred have missed through ignorance or through separa- 
ting spirit from function, the inner from the outer, the 
body from the soul of things.” 

** Not so fast,” said Mrs. Pinty, who, with traditions of 
her school, preferred merely skimming over the surface of 
things. Mrs. Pinty thinks, and perhaps from her po'nt of 
view she is right, that as most women live over caldrons 
of disappointment and despair, the wisest and most agree- 
able policy for them to pursue is one that will distract at- 
tention from realities. Still she likes at times to skim over 
dangerous places. Most of her kind do. ‘‘1 do not un- 
derstand one word you are saying,” she went on. ‘I have 
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tried to hang on by my eyelids,” she added, hoping to 
make us laugh. But, curiously enough, we were serious. 
It was Mrs. Van Twiller who spoke at lust, quietly, as is 
always her wont. 

‘*I think that none of us,” she began, ‘“‘can ever hope 
to escape discussion on this question, and it is just as well 
we cannot, else everything in God’s wide universe would 
long ago have been distorted out of all resemblance to the 
divine image in which each was created. Our protest 
against the mandates of those who would regulate the 
world according to their ideas of virtue, and even our re- 
actions, are often but efforts to get back to the truth. And 
it seems to me quite true that we are amar ig | blaming 
external things as snares to entrap us to evil, when really 
the evil lies in ourselves. The women of Savonarola’s day 
burned their wigs. To-day some one would have us de- 
stroy our bicycles. But as the burning of wigs purified 
no one, neither can the destruction of bicycles. e need 
to look at natural thi in a clearer way, not confusing 
the uses and abuses of them. The trouble, I think, lies 
there.” L. HL. F. 





THE WAGNER FESTIVAL AT BAIREUTH—“GOTTER. 
DAMMERUNG.” 


T= last day of the Trilogy the performance begins 
earlier and ends later than on previous days, the Gét- 
terdimmerung being the longest of the Nibelungen series. 
The curtain rises—on that wonderfully beautiful scene 
where Briinnhilde speeds Siegfried on his fatal Rhine 
journey—at precisely four o’clock; the second act opens 
ut a quarter before seven, and the last intermission ending 
at a quarter to nine, the conclusion of the drama cannot be 
reached much before eleven o'clock. 

In America the scene with the Nornes is cut out entire- 
ly. The music at this point of the work is overwhelming 
in the grandeur of its complex weaving of motives, its 
dramatic significance, the mysterious suggestiveness of its 
atmosphere; and the artists who appeared as the weird 
sisters declaimed in a forceful manner, all three possessing 
very powerful organs, and producing a thrilling effect. 

Brema’s voice, though delightfully full and rich in tone, 
is too emotional to convey an idea demanding impersonal 
treatment; in this respect Frau Schumann-Heink was more 
fortunate, her extraordinarily powerful body of sound 
proving almost sexless, and coming from the shrouded 
figure seen upon the dimly lighted stage with sustained 
sombre dignity—the very ideal expression of inexorable, 
passionless fate. 

Friiulien von Artner, as the third of the Nornes, was 
also impressive in her interpretation of the phrases allotted 
to her. Frau Reuss-Belce, a favorite vocalist at Wies- 
baden, filled the unsympathetic réle of Gutrune very 
creditably ; but in looking at her one was forced to believe 
in the strength of Hagen’s love potion, which truly must 
have been unlimited to cause Siegfried to forget Briinn- 
hilde for so ill-favored and unbecomingly attired a hostess. 

The long dialogue between Waltraute and Briinnhilde 
(immediately before Siegfried comes in masked and wresis 
the ring from Briinuhilde, thus winning her for Gunther) 
is also generally omitted when the drama is given in our 
country, and is both interesting and impressive, besides 
being an important part of the plot. 

Frau Schumann-Heink was less successful in the de- 
livery of Waltraute’s music than she had been in the réles 
of Erda and as one of the Nornes; stili her appeal to 
Briiunhilde and the warning concerning the ring were 
given with carnest recognition of the importance that 
these connecting links made in the development of the 
subsequent situations. 

The orchestral accompaniment throughout the dialogue 
is beautiful in the extreme, and rich in thematic intricacies, 
one motive shadowing or building up another, varying the 
weavings with delicious completeness. It may have been 
mentioned earlier in these notes on Baireuth and this sea- 
son's festival—it scarcely can be too strongly impressed 
on the reader’s mind—that the stress which is laid on all 
things pertaining to the ring, and the accentuation of mo- 
tives, actions, gestures, and declamation dealing with the 
ring itself are wholly different from the treatment which 
these especial points receive outside of Baireuth. 

All mention of the gold is pronounced—thrown into 
strong relief. When Siegfried slips the ring on his finger, 
he does it so that the action may be seen at any distance; 
when he gives Briinnhilde the ring at parting, the action 
of his in giving, and of hers in receiving, the token, are 
so pointed that it would be impossible to miss the trans- 
ferrence. 

The Nornes, Waltraute, the Rhine daughters, Hagen— 
all, in short, who are involved in the scheme—strike at the 
fundamental principle, basing the network of events on 
the power of the ring and consequent growth of evil, and 
this is thrust forward in every conceivable way. Albe- 
rich’s warning command to Hagen was a very strong bit 
of acting on the part of Herr Friederichs, quite as admir- 
able as his delivery of the curse in the Rheingold. Hagen 
played by Herr Greugg, of Vienna, was hardly as sinister 
or evil a being as Wagner intended him to be. Herr 
Greugg has been heard at previous festivals, and is 
an experienced artist, said to be the fortunate owner of 
a voice very like Scaria’s—a resemblance which is not so 
pronoun as to awake a remembrance of the former 
singer's vocal efforts and thus challenge a dangerous com- 
parison. Gunther interpreted by Herr Gross proved more 
than ordinarily tiresome. The wild chorus who rush from 
the woods at Hagen’s summons sang their extraordinary 
music very energetically, although at first they were un- 
certain in attack. Burgstallen carried himself very well 
in his armor, and there were moments when he wus ex- 
ceptionally happy in his embodiment of the character 
and in his delivery of certain sentiments. The lines in 
which he pledges Briinnhilde as he unwittingly drinks 
off the treacherous poison of forgetfulness and unreason- 
ing passion were, for example, tenderly sung and with a 
great deal of poetry and true feeling. He over-acied at 
times, and contrived to fall in a hopelessly awkward posi- 
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tion in his ap net oe ee was the more surprisin 
in that his bearing previously been so gracefu 
throughout. 

The nd in which Siegfried’s body is borne up the 
mountain is very effective, the form being lifted—heaved 
up—in accord with the three descriptive sounds so evi- 
dently written to accompany the effort of placing Sieg- 
fried on the litter and starting up over the rocky pathway 
—sounds whicb have no meaning when the litter is calm- 
ly carried off behind the scenes, as was the case when the 

rama was last produced at the Metropolitan Opera-house. 
The clouds descend, and the solemn procession is discov- 
ered through scenery which moves on till the mighty 
lament comes to an end, and the entrance to the follow- 
ing scene is thus gradual and undisturbed by the lifting 
of a curtain. 

The egratines throughout the entire representation 
were handsome and picturesque. 

Frau Gulbranson’s voice has reserve strength, and we 
cannot but admire a great deal that she does. She was 
earnest in the great scene where, as a wronged woman, she 
seizes the spear and adds her vow to that of Siegfried’s. 
Her vocal phrases at this point are not sharply accented; 
she is strangely without passion and fire; and the immo- 
lation scene was not great—only u very good and praise- 
worthy effort made interesting through the artist’s really 
fine voice. The German papers have been very kind in 
their criticisms of this young Swedish singer, and she de- 
serves praise for her many excellencies and thoughtful 
work. 

Next year Parsifal will be given, and to those who think 
of making a pilgrimage a word of advice is due. Secure 
your tickets and your rooms as long in advance as possi- 
ble, and through some one who knows how to select quar- 
ters which can be inhabited without too much discomfort; 
rest for a full week before you start for the festival, and 
give yourself an additional day’s rest before you attend 
the first performance. If under these conditions and with 
congenia) companionship you fail to absorb the spirit of 
the place, and learn much which is of value to the student 
of Wagner's music-dramas, the fault will assuredly be with 
yourselves—not with the festival. 


BF OUR PARIS 
LETTER @ 


T requires a great deal of strength of mind to write 
letters from a sea-side place and not talk about the 
weather. The weather makes the place for the birds of 
passage, to which genus we belong. I never like to be 
anything else in the summer, and the most fascinating 
house party in the world, I fancy, would offer no attrac- 
tions to me if it meant that one could not have that deli- 
cious sensation of freedom that comes with the free air 
and summer sunshine, and that consciousness of being 
bound to nothing in particular, and of having no obliga- 
tions to the world in general which comes with summer 
days. However, of late the weather in Dinard has not 
been good—after four weeks of uninterrupted blue sky and 
blue sea and of clear fresh air in which vibrated golden 
and opal lights; for there is something peculiarly delight- 
ful about the atmosphere on the Brittany coast. There 
is also something peculiarly astonishing in the force of the 
sudden showers that come up there, apparently out of a 
clear sky. Yesterday, when we started out with Charlotte 
and the pony-cart to take a drive, so far as the human eye 
could discover only a few fleecy clouds obscured the 
heavens. Charlotte’s sturdy pace carried us a mile and a 
half, and, presto! we were suddenly drowned, and by the 
time we could get home the little cart presented the ap- 
pearance of a stranded boat waterlogged and abandoned. 
n half an hour the sun was shining again, we had got 
ourselves into dry things and fresh piqué gowns, and were 
off to tea at the New Club, all of which only goes to show 
the versatility of the climate, and consequently the ver- 
satility of all human occupations here. We plan a week 
of mornings filled with bathing, boating, excursions to 
Mont-St.-Michel, to Dinan by the Rance, and of bicycling, 
and we spend them reading, writing, chaffing, and laugh- 
ing among the saints of our Brittany villa, with its great 
carved armoires, so huge that they look as though Noah's 
ark had been left stranded here at low tide, its huge beds 
clad in snowy draperies, its shining polished floors, and 
its flowered walls undecorated except for rows of steel 
engravings, souvenirs of the first communions of the va- 
rious members of the family to whom the villa belongs. 
Of mornings we might be miles away fromthe world. In 
the afternoon the scene changes. 

Dinard is full of Americans and English. In the villas, 
the Winthrop Folsoms, of Lenox, have the Villa Nahant; 
Dr. Greenleaf and family, of Boston, have the Belle-Issue; 
the Potters of New York have taken the Chitelet for the 
season; Mrs. Van Duzen Reed, of Paris, has the Maison 
Amiot; Mrs. Sanderson with her three younger daughters 
is at the Villa Plaisance; the Raoul Duvals have the 
Villa Algues; the MacCreas of Philadelphia, Ker Eden; 
the Batchelder Greenes, Terrasse I. Mr. and Mrs. Clark, 
of Detroit, have a villa. Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Whistler 
have Ker Louis, and Mr. and Miss Whitehouse have taken 
the Hopkins villa, the Pontlevy; Lady Berkeley Paget is 
spending the summer with Mrs. St. Leger; Mrs. Hughes- 
Hallett is entertaining a large house party at her villa, 
Mon- plaisir ; the Duc and Duchesse d’Uzés have taken 
the Villa Duflocq; M. and Madame Lucien Valois are at 
their pretty little cottage, La Bicoque Blanche. And of 
the people well known in Paris who are seen at the 
Casino, the tennis, and at the New Club, are Mrs. Henry 
Clews with her son and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
de Weerth, Mr. and Mrs. Morgan Hill, Mr. and Mrs. and 
Miss Bridgman, Mr. and Mrs. and Miss Roosevelt Sco- 
vell, Mrs. Ballard-Smith,Mrs. Hunting Howell, of London, 
with her son and daughter, and Mrs. and Miss Robson of 
Washington. Every afternoon teas go on at the New 
Club, a pretty place with a long tea-room on one side 
looking out on the sea, where people drop in as they do at 
Columbin’s in Paris, and with a dainty ballroom on the 
other, in which, a few evenings ago, a delightful cotillon 
was given, led by young Mr. Clews and Miss Marie 
Graves. 

But the great event of the season has been the beautiful 
ball given by Mrs. Hughes-Hallett to open the new ball- 
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room in her Villa Mon-plaisir. It was a fairylike ball, which 
I must tell you about because it was so open ge | cosmo- 
politan, made up as it was of some of the best of French 
and English American society abroad. Mrs. Hughes- 
Hallett is a beautiful and distinguished woman, who before 
she was married was Miss Von Schaumberg of Philadel- 
phia. She has the grace of an American and the pose of 
an English woman, and I know of no hostess who receives 
with more charm. The Villa Mon-plaisir is charmingly ar- 
ranged for a ball. One side is given up toa suite of rooms 
forming library, petit salon, and boudoir; in the large 
dining-room at the left was arranged the buffet; and 
beyond is the large Louis XVI. salon, descending by a 
flight of steps to a pale blue ballroom, where Cupids and 
garlands of the faintest pink flowers stroll over the pale 
blue walls and ceiling, while the light comes from crystal 
chandeliers and crystal candelabra gleaming like pale 
stars on golden pedestals. Two rows of dainty white 
chairs were filled with the cotillon dancers, while on the 
drawing-room estrade were massed the groups of lovely 
women in beautiful gowns who were the chaperons. Sup- 
per was served in a ttle different way from that to which 
we are accustomed jn Paris, and one that seemed to us 
quite delightful, for the little tables were brought iv all 
laid, and set about in the different rooms before the guests. 
People served themselves, the well-trained waiters only ap- 
pearing to replace dishes or filled bottles of champagne 
for empty ones, and the result was gay and jolly. 

The gowns were lovely. Mrs. Hugbes-Hallett was beau- 
tiful in white satin and diamonds, with a diamond tiara; 
Mrs. Ballard-Smith, one of her guests, wore a charming 
gown of pale blue satin made with a corsage of chiffon cov- 
ered with a little bolero of old Honiton lace, and a necklace 
of pearls with pearl pendant; the Duchesse d’Uzés, a lovely 
woman, who was Mile. de Luynes, wore an Empire gown 
of pink crépe with diamonds; Lady Berkeley Paget wore 
white satin and diamonds; Miss Marie Graves, one of the 
Dinard belles, wore white satin, made with a corsage entire- 
ly trimmed with pink baby-roses; Miss Roosevelt Scovell, 
one of the most attractive girls at Dinard this year, wore 
a pretty French-looking dress of white muslin, with entre- 
deux of Valenciennes, over mauve silk; Mrs. De Weerth, 
who is always charmingly dressed, wore a lovely gown of 
black and silver, with sleeves and ceinture of pink velvet, 
and a pink velvet neck-band edged with a string of pearls; 
Mrs. Robson was handsome in black and white, and her 
daughter in pink satin with an embroidered front; Madame 
Valois wore a beautiful gown of yellow crépe over satin; 
Miss Aimée Lowther was like an old picture in a quaint 
flowered silk, with her bhuir’ dressed high in puffs; Mrs. 
Hunting Howell was in white satin and diamonds, while 
her artistic young daughter was charming in pink. 

Then there were numberless pretty English girls with 
lovely fresh complexions and pale blue or white or pink 
frocks, and French girls with piquant bright faces, slender 
chie figures, and charming gowns, nearly all made very 
simply, with skirts of plain satin, and corsages fitting the 
figure as the sheath fits the flower, ceintures of a differ- 
ent material from the dress, often flowered, tiny sleeves, 
often of the material of the ceinture, and the dainty décol- 
leté inished with chiffon shirrs, lace, and tiny garlands 
of flowers. 

Imagine.all these fresh faces and pretty figures dancing 
in a frame-work of pale blue, like the blue of the sea or 
the sky, so that it made me think of dancing as I once 
saw it on a war-vessel, inst the blue Mediterranean and 
the blue sky of the south. Add to them the color of the 
silks and flowers and the white and silver wings and the 
thousand and one accessories of the cotillon, and over 
them pale changing lights thrown by electricity from the 
drawing-room above, and then come away! You will 
carry away one beautiful instantaneous impression of a 
fashionable ball in this little Brittany watering-place at 
its height. KATHARINE DE Forest. 





Most fascinating and interesting are the advance 
47 hints of what the winter's fashions are to be. The 
new materials, the new colors, and, above all, the new de- 
signs for hats, wraps, and gowns, must necessarily demand 
attention from every woman, be she rich or poor, who 
wishes to be well gowned. There are most diverse opin- 
ions in regard’ to some important details of gowns this 
winter; for instance, trimmed skirts are shown among the 
new fashions, and yet one of the most exclusive houses 
in Paris is making absolutely plain skirts, with only the 


beauty of the material used to give the desired effect of 
smartness. 














MOIRE BROCADE GOWNS. 


Moiré brocade is the very newest fabric, and threatens 
to supersede satin brocade. Black is the fashionable 
color, and most beautiful-are some of the designs. The 
moiré effect is in the ground - work, with satin stripes 
like ribbon, and big flowered designs over all. Oak leaves 
are much liked in design, but the Empire wreaths are 
also seen, and, indeed, it would be impossible to enumerate 
all the different patterns that are to be had now at the be- 
ginning of the season. 

The satin brocades and the plain satins, which are now 
no longer the most fashionable, are nevertheless not en- 
tirely out of style, and it is quite possible to remodel a last 
winter’s costume so that it will look as smart as need be. 

The fashion for fancy jackets is seen in everything. A 
black moiré brocade of the newest pattern and cut bas a 
skirt somewhat on the lines of last year, but modified as to 
flare, and there is no trimming on it. The waist has a 
broad corselet of foléed black satin showing under a 


“short black velvet jacket of bolero ape This opens in 
n a 


front to show a full vest of white satin appliquéd with 
Honiton lace. A collar, high in the back, is of black vel- 
vet, and is apparently in one piece with the back of the 
jacket, for it does not extend further than the fronts, where 
a band of the lace-embroidered satin meets it. There is 
also a lace ruffle inside the high collar, which shows just 
above the black velvet edge. In this gown the sleeves are 
of the moiré to match the skirt, and fit like a tight coat 
sleeve of olden time from wrist to shoulder, where there is 
a double puff, which droops down toward the elbow, ac- 
centuating the shoulder-line. The moiré brocades that 
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have the skirts trimmed are of the smaller designs, and 
the trimming is either put on each seam in the form of jet 
passementerie, or consists of festoons of ribbon caught at 
regular intervals with graceful bows. Every waist bas 
the jacket effect, and the jacket itself is of velvet or 
satin, When there is an evening waist made to match the 
skirt it is of exceedingly simple style, has no sleeves, and 
is trimmed with ruffles of chiffon or flounces of lace 
caught on the shoulders with jet or jewelled clasps. In 
all the new styles there is great richness of material com- 
bined with plain and severe effects, which are handsome 
and chic in spite of the unrelieved look. 


ETON JACKETS. 


Every day brings out more Eton jackets, and at least 
one is now included in all the complete outfits. Black 
camel's-hair serge and the —- with a heavy twill are 
the favorite materials when the braided ones are not used, 
and even these have a line of flat braid on the side seams 
finished with the three loops. Mrs. James L. Kernochan, 
who is noted for the beauty of her trim tailor-made gowns, 
has just donned a new costume of dark cadet-blue serge 
made in this style. The skirt, plain, full, and flaring, fits 
to perfection over the hips. The Eton jacket has the side 
seams at the back and the darts outlined with black braid 
a quarter of an inch wide, while a blouse of blue and white 
silk shows between the fronts of the jacket. 

Silk waists are now worn in preference to the Madras 
and other wash materials. They are made in the same 
style, and have linen collars, but the collars and tie lack 
the mannish air of the ones we have seen all summer. The 
collar only shows just a narrow turned-down rim of white, 
and the points do not meet either in the front or the back, 
while under the rim is the inevitable stock of ribbon, but 
tied at the throat instead of the back—a great improve- 
ment in many ways, and far more comfortable when worn 
under a coat. Silk waists made now are of the soft silks, 
and have invariably a full soft look in front. When worn 
for smarter occasions than every-day wear, they are some- 
times draped in crossed surplice folds with a V-shaped 
yoke. Belts of the same material as the waist are most 
ere | to short-waisted people, and are generally worn 
with silk waists, always under the short jackets when 
the belt shows at the back, and should be made of bias 
folds. 

Black satin corselets are worn on every description of 
gown, and particularly on silk gowns that have done duty 
all summer. The newest are made of one piece cut on 
the bias, and fairly pulled into place over a tight-fitting 
canvas or crinoline lining. Tight-fitting under-linings 
are used not only for corselets, but for the waisis of 
gowns, and the triumph of a dressmaker’s skill appears to 
be reached when the material of the gown has apparently 
no seams in the waist and yet fits the figure. Of prune- 
colored changeable taffeta is a gown with no seams show- 
ing in the waist, and yet every line and curve defined. 
The front of the waist, laid in bias folds, is open far 
enough to show a full front of satin with lace appliqué. 
A belt with long ends and a high stock-collar are of black 
satin, fastened at the throat and at the back of the skirt 
with jewelled buttons put in the centre of rosettes of black 
lace. Studied simplicity and beautiful materials combined 
to make this gown noticeable in a room full of beautiful 
costumes. 


PICTURESQUE STYLES IN HATS. 


Picturesque styles are all the rage in the autumn and 
winter hats, and there will have to be a great deal of modi- 
fication in some of the new fashions to make them suitable 
and becoming to the generality of women. Last autumn, 
when the play Zhe Queen’s Necklace was put on the stage, 
and Mrs. Potter’s marvellous costumes and hats were so 
discussed and criticised, it was said that these styles were 
to be the fashion, and the attempt was made at that time 
to introduce the wide-brimmed, high-crowned hats loaded 
down with trimming. The attempt proved a failure, but 
this year again these marvellous constructions are exhib- 
ited in the milliners’ establishments in great numbers. A/l 
the different shades of purple and black are to be seen, and 
often purple alone or all black. Like the fashion plates 
of fifty years ago are some of the hats, with low crowns 
and wide brims, the brims covered with long curling 
ostrich plumes, and directly in front a jewelled clasp or 
buckle. Fortunately, wearing the hair full around the 
face makes these hats more becoming, but the style as yet 
seems impossible for any but a young girl. 

The high-pointed crowns and wide brims trimmed with 
the bunch of plumes or bunch of lace and jewelled buckle 
at one side, and the whole head-piece set jauntily on the 
head, may be becoming, and is picturesque, but cannot be 
worn by any but young women, and seems to call for pan- 
niers, quilted petticoats, farthingales, ruffles, high-heeled 
shoes, and the various impedimenta of the time of the First 
Empire. Certainly for street wear the small bonnets will 
continue first in favor for some time tocome. Small bon- 
nets, by-the-way, are not without a touch of eccentricity 
also; of capote shape, they fit becomingly to the head, and 
are not aggressive either in shape or coloring, but it seems 
to be necessary to have a long nodding flower or feather 
start from the crown of the hat and stand out over the 
forehead. A thistle, or a feather with a tuft on the end, 
is preferred. 

All the, so to speak, unassuming hats have a full ruche 
or quilling around the crown of — ribbon edged with 
black velvet, or of velvet entire. A black felt hat of very 
graceful lines bas a ruche of mauve velvet four inches 
wide standing straight up. At the back are bows of black 
velvet and long tail feathers of the bird-of-paradise. 

The felt hats are this season particularly desirable. Of 
course the better qualities are expensive, but the shapes 
are good, and the felt is fine and light in weight, and does 
not easily deface. Velvet hats will again be in fashion, 
and felt and velvet are often combined: a felt brim will 
have a velvet crown, and vice versa. English walking 
hats and turbans of felt have their hard outlines most be- 
comingly softened by ruches and folds of soft material 
around the crown. Sometimes there are double ruches, 
and the upper one will be of lace. In this style of hat 
the trimming starts from the front and branches off at 
either side, instead of being bunched at the left side, as is 
generally the case. There is never any attempt with this 
style to have a smart, pert look; the quiet and severe are pre- 
ferred as being more in keeping, but the brim must turn 
back in a becoming roll, or else the hat will never look 
well. 











FEL 


Hat witn LACE AND FEATHERS 


1UTUMN HATS AND COSTUMES 

A SMALL felt hat for autumn wear is of a light bis 

cuit-color, with a roll binding of black velvet. Cream 

appliqué lace is draped about the crown to fall to the 
edge of the brim, and three gathered rosettes of pink taf- 
feta are placed under the brim in the back 

Violet miroir velvet is employed for a hat with a small 
receding crown and fluted brim that is edged with velvet 
folds of a paler violet shade. Rosettes made of velvet 
folds of both shades, and caught with small brilliant orna- 
ments, are on the crown and back of the brim, and a bird 
hed among them 

Not only the shapes but also the materials of the new 
autumn and winter hats are most diverse. The plain 
felts come in fine qualities and a variety of colors, and 






UNTRIMMED AUTUMN AND WINTER 
Hats 


there are many combinations of felt with 
chenille and other braids and with 
velvet 


An English walking hat of dark blue 
felt, shown in the group on the left of 
the page, has a peculiar crown, the low 
er part of which slopes upward, forming 
a space that is to be occupied by the 
trimming. Quite different is a hat with 
a Tam crown of gray felt, and a plaited 
brim in mingled chenille, felt, and mo 
hair braid. The opposite arrangement 
is shown in the third hat, which has a 
wavy brim of tan felt, and a plaited 
chenille crown of golden-brown shade 
A brown felt walking hat in the second 
group has a flaring Russian crown, the 
top of which is larger from side to side 
than from front to back; the brim, too 
is shorter at the back, increasing the ap 
pearance of breadth. Another hat that 
has tle effect of being considerably 
wider than long is of navy-blue felt with 
a wavy brim, both crown and brim be 
ing edged with chenille braid. A wide 
black French felt has a brim which is 
perfectly circular in cut, but is pinched 
and pleated into the irregular shape 
shown in the cut 

The jacket illustrated is of dark brown 
broadcloth, with military braiding of 
black silk cord, and a brown velvet col 
lat rhe pattern of this jacket was giv 
en under No. III. on the pattern-sheet 
with last week's number 

Bodices grow more and more fanci 
ful and varied in their make-up, and 
some of the new styles of trimming 
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are shown in the group illustrated. The bodice of a 
green taffeta gown is made with a deep girdle of blue and 
green moiré; a full front of pleated white chiffon droops 
over the girdle and has small jacket sides of jetted net 
resting on it. The sleeve is cut with a small puff, which 
is surmounted by a white chiffon pleating veiled by a 
jetted net ruffle. The collar is composed of a full stock 
of the moiré with flaring double frills of chiffon, and the 
sleeve has a chiffon wrist trimming. A taffeta gown in 
blue, white, and black has a bodice of blue faille, cut with 
a short point and a basque frill. It has jetted net revers 
and clasps. In the open throat are crossed folds af cream 


“endleT 


AutuMN JACKET witH Corp BRaIpINe. 


Back OF JACKET. 


Corsace Trimmincs ror Autumn Gowns. 
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chiffon with a pleated frill across the back. The sleeves 
have a blue drapery over a close under-sleeve with a 
chiffon frill in the wrist. The waist of a black silk 
gown, made round and pleated in at the belt, has revers of 
jetted net running into deep girdle pieces at the front. 
Coming from under the revers is a black silk pleating 
which ends at the armhole in the back, and underneath is 
a deeper pleating that goes all around the armhole. Be- 
tween the revers is a shirred plastron of yellow mousse- 
line de soie, and above is a very full mousseline ruff with 
a yellow ribbon collar. 

The costume shown on page 785 is of mohair diagonal 
of a grayish-green shade. At both sides of the front of 
the skirt are graduated tabs of green velvet caught down 
with green-tinted pearl buttons. The pleated bodice is 


made of taffeta to match the skirt, as also are the wrinkled 
Velvet is used for a deep girdle, bretelles, and 


sleeves. 


UNTRIMMED AUTUMN AND WINTER 
Hats 


for a stock collar, with chiffon rosettes 
A beaded passementerie point trims the 
front and back of the waist, and narrow 
passementerie borders the slashed mohair 
epaulettes. 


CARDS AND CALLS. 


T= etiquette of calling and of visit- 

ing cards varies so much from time 
to time, and differs so in different places, 
that it is difficult to give rules on the 
subject that are certain to be unchange- 
able. Even rules that are supposed to be 
standard have to be modified and adapted 
to meet the requirements and prescribed 
fashion of the particular place one hap- 
pens to be in and also of the particular 
individual. For instance, the code of 
etiquette which is observed in Washing- 
ton is somewhat different from that fol- 
lowed in New York, and what is correct 
for the residents of the big cities is often 
too formal for people who live in the sub- 
urbs or small towns. Then, again, a lady 
who is much in society and has a very 
large visiting-list, can make fewer calls 
on apy one person than another who has 
but three or four dozen calling acquaint- 
ances; and an older lady or a man or wo- 
man who is occupied with a business 
career is absolved from many of the call- 
ing obligations that a young woman or 
a person without any regular pursuit is 
obliged to perform. But there are a few 
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laws for social visiting that the members of polite society in America 
generally regard, and one shows good-breeding and refinement by being 
careful in fulfilling their exigencies. 

First, it is of importance that the visiting-cards should be engraved at 
a trustworthy place where the demands of the prevailing fashion are well 
understood. The correct size and thickness of the card, the kind of en- 
graving in vogue, and proper form of wording must all be carefully 
considered 

There are several different kinds of type used at present, varying from 
the bold block to the finest running script, but a medium script is the 
kind generally used, and will probably be most lasting in general favor. 
The thickness of the card-board varies from the thick and stiff quality to 
the thin flexible card that has been so popular for the past few years. 
The size of a married woman’s card is generally a trifle larger than one 
used by a girl or unmarried woman; and a man, whether he is married 
or single, uses a card which is small in proportion to a woman’s, and 
more than twice as long as it is wide. The form of wording does not 
change much. A woman uses always the plain prefix Mrs. or Miss, add- 
ing her husband’s or her own full name in preference to initials, al- 
though the latter are permissible; when she is an only or the oldest 
daughter in a family and unmarried she uses only her surname after the 
Miss, and when a widow she may use either her own or her late hus- 
band’s first name, usually, at present, preferring the latter 

On the visiting-card used by a lady should be her address, the num- 
ber and street of her city residence, or the name of her country home 
or the suburban town in which she lives, in the lower right corner, and 
her “day,” if she has one, in the lower left corner. 

A man has his title engraved on his visiting-card if he is an officer in 
the army or navy or a professional man, and his address, which is usually 
his club when he is not married, in the lower right corner. 

The only variation on these forms occurs in cases where a daughter or 
several daughters who are in society have their names engraved, Miss 
Smith or The Misses Smith, under their mother’s on the same card; or 
when several sisters use a card in common with the form The Misses 
Smith; or when a married couple uses the same card worded, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Graham Smith, which is permissible during the first year of 
married life, but not afterwards. These are the ordinary forms for the 
cards themselves, and now let us see how the important bits of paste- 
board are used. 

Besides their principal function as factors in social visiting, it seems 
as if almost every emotion could be expressed by the little white mes- 
sengers. They come to us in our gladness or in our sorrow with a few 
cut flowers, perhaps, but needing no sentiment written on them to con- 
vey the sympathy or congratulations of their senders. When an en- 
gagement is announced they are sent to the happy young woman of the 
occasion, at a birth to the proud mother of the new wee baby, and at a 
wedding or wedding anniversary to the couple, bearing each time the 
good wishes of the sender. When one of our dear ones is taken from 
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us, the cards we receive tell us of the 
sympathy of the senders for our grief 
and of their kind thought. When they 
come at the time of an entertain- 
ment, cards express the regret of those 
who are obliged to be absent; and 
later they may come, if there is good 
reason, instead of the after-call which 
is expected from those who send them. 
Enclosed with a letter of introduction, 
the card tells to him who receives the 
letter the name of the person who 
seeks to be entitled to his friendship 
and hospitality. With P.P.C. written 
or engraved on it, the card conveys 
the news of one’s intended absence 
from the place he has resided in; on 
the other hand, the card of a friend 
who lives at a distance may tell us 
that its owner is in the town with us, 
and ready to receive our call and wel- 
come. In small size, and with the 
name of the baby in tiny script, the 
card announces a birth; and with a 
black border it tells of a recent bereave- 
ment. When it is sent without a black 
border or without any other apparent 
good reason repeatedly in return for 
personal calls or in acknowledgment of 
invitations, we may infer that the card 
arin a message of indifference to 
us and our hospitality from its sender. 
In such ways the card gives infor- 
mation, and it is easy to see the im- 
portance of its correct use being well 
understood by all who pretend to be 
socially wise. 

Then in regard to the card of in- 
troduction. This is usually enclosed 
with a letter from a mutual friend of 


the owner of the card and the person who receives it, and, 
with the letter, is generally delivered in person if a gentle 
man is introduced, while by a lady it is sent with her ad- 
dress on the card. In the first instance it is obligatory 
for the host or hostess, if they are at home, to receive the 
caller, and in the second to call at once on the lady intro 
duced. They should then extend hospitality to the 
stranger, who is thereafter supposed to be an accepted 
friend of the household. It is therefore rather a serious 
thing to give a letter of introduction to any one, and it 
should be done guardedly and with extreme reserve, and 
never unless the writer is perfectly sure the person intro- 
duced will be an acceptable friend to those to whom the 
letter is written. A somewhat similar case is when a 
stranger, a lady, takes up her abode in a new place, It 
is the duty of those who reside there and know of her 
through friends or receive a card from her to call at once, 
and in a small town it is proper for her neighbors to call 
anyway, and extend hospitality to her us a new-comer. 
She should be prompt in returning all the courtesies and 
calls paid her, and never allow more than a month to 
elapse before repaying a first visit. 

There is no definite rule as to the time that sliould elapse 
between other visits, excepting the time between an enter 
tainment and a call made in 
acknowledgment of an invita- 
tion to it, which should be 
within a month after the en- 
tertainment has taken place. 
Other calls made in return for 
mere visits may be paid after 
one, two, or three months’ 
time, the period depending on 
the length of the calling season 
in the particular place and the 
number of visits the particular 
person is obliged to make dur 
ing the season. A lady who 
has numberless social duties is 
often able to make or return 
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but one visit to the same person in the course of a winter 
besides the calls she is obliged to make in return for invi- 
tations to special functions. 

It is needless to say that invitations to teas, ‘‘ days,” and 
ordinary ‘‘ at homes” do not demand an after-call, Such 
affairs are given merely to make calling easy and pleasant 
for hostess and guest, and involve no obligation on the 
part of the latter; but a reception like a débutante’s com- 
iag-out tea, or one given to celebrate a wedding anniver- 
sary or any especial occasion, does demand an after-call 
from all invited to attend it; and an invitation to tea 
which one is unable to accept should be acknowledged by 
a cali as soon as possible after the function. 

The broad statement generally made in regard to leaving 
cards that a lady must leave a card for every lady she 
calls on, and a gentleman one foy every lady, and another 
for the husband of every married lady, needs some quali- 
fication. It is absurd to bestow a whole pack of cards on 
any one household, and the outside limit that a lady should 
leave at one house is three of her cards, and a gentleman 
four of his cards. This number would include one for the 
hostess, another for her daughters, sisters, mother, or any 
other relative, and another for the guest or guests who may 
be stopping with her, and the extra one of the man visitor 
for the host. When two ladies are calling together, they 
should likewise limit the number of cards they leave, and 
this rule applies to the cards left or sent for an entertain- 
nent 

A man is exempt from many of the calling obligations 
that the members of the other sex have to observe. If he 
is engaged in business and cannot make calls, his wife, 
sister, mother, or a near relative leaves his cards with her 
own in ordinary visiting —also at a tea or day,and in making 
an after-call in acknowledgment of an invitation to a din- 
ner, breakfast, etc., which was sent to them both; but if 
he is unmarried or able to call himself, it is more courte- 
ous for a gentleman to do so, and oftentimes he can make 
such visits in the evening, after business hours. 

Except at a large affair, such as a day or tea, when the 
guests leave their cards in the entrance hall themselves, 
they are usually banded to the man or maid who opens 
the door and receives them on a small salver. Accord- 
ing to strict etiquette the cards should be left on the 
tray, and the names of the visitors announced by the ser- 
vant to the persons asked for, as at an entertainment, but 
this rule is often relaxed and, with propriety, altered. 
When a hostess herself opens the door for her visitors 
they do not leave their cards until they take their depart- 
ure, doing so as unobtrusively as possible in the hall- 
way. 

Cards take the place of calls when their owners have 
good reason for substituting them. A widow or any one in 
affliction needs only the black border as sufficient reason 
for regrets, and those living at a distance show their rea- 
son by the post-mark on the envelope enclosing the cards. 
In any case, however, nothing should ever be written on 
a card which is sent as a regret; a note explaining the 
reason why it is sent may accompany it, but in a separate 
envelope 

Some other card and calling rules that the present code 
of etiquette ordains are as follows: When calling on a per- 
son who is a visitor in a private house the caller must 
always ask and leave a card for the hostess also. When 
making a call on a young unmarried lady the visitor must 
ask and leave a card for the young woman’s mother. A 
bride should be called on after her marriage by all the call- 
ing acquaintances of her and the groom's families who 
were invited to the wedding or received cards announcing 
it. Personal visits should not be returned by card unless 
there is some good reason for doing so. A hostess should 
call on a Jady before inviting her to an entertainment, un- 
less the latter owes a call to the entertainer. Cards 
with their home address on them can be exchanged by 
people who meet in travelling or visiting, if both parties 
wish to continue the acquaintance. Small cards with the 
baby's name engraved on them can be sent announcing 
a birth when the mother and baby are ready to receive 
visitors. Cards with a mourning border may be sent by 
those in affliction, acknowledging sympathy and kindness 
shown at the time of bereavement. Cards should be left 
by all their friends on those in affliction when a death 
occurs, and left later or a call be made on the mourners. 

It is proper to call on a young woman when her engage- 
ment is announced, and on people after their return from 
a long or foreign trip; on a mother after her daughter's 
wedding, and on a stranger who is visiting a friend. But 
we might go on ad infinitum and not be able to give all 
the minor points in card and calling etiquette. The rules 
and regulations mentioned are the principal ones, how- 
ever, and generally accepted by those whose action sets 
the fashion in such matters. 

ANNA WENTWORTH SEARS. 


THE BLACK FEATHER. 
BY MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD. 


( VER a hundred voyageurs were sorting furs in the 
American Fur pawns yard, under the supervision 

of the clerks. And though it was hard labor, lasting from 
five in the morning until sunset, they thought lightly of 
it as fatigue duty after their eleven months of toil and 
privation in the wilderness. Fort Mackinac was glitterin 
white on the heights above them, and half-way up a pav 
ascent leading to the sally-port sauntered “lite Lafrom- 
boise. All the vepegas saw her; and strict as was the 
discipline of the yard, they directly expected trouble. 

The packing, however, went on with vigor. Every 
beaver, marten, mink, musk-rat, raccoon, lynx, wild-cat, 
fox, wolverine, otter, badger, or other skin had to be beat- 
en, graded, counted, tallied in the company's book, put 
into press, and marked for shipment to John Jacob Astor 
in New York. As there were twelve grades of sable, and 
eight even of deer, the grading. which fell to the clerks, 
was no light task. Heads of brigades that had brought 
these furs from the wilderness stood by to challenge any 
mistake in the count. It was the height of the fur season, 
and Mackinac Island was the front of the world to the 
two or three thousand men gathered in for its brief sum- 
mer 

Axe strokes reverberated from Bois Blanc, on the oppo- 
site side of the strait, and passed echoes from to 
island to the shutting down of the horizon. Choppers 


- saw "Tite Lafrom 
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detailed to cut wood were getting boat-loads ready for the 
leachers, who had hulled corn to prepare for winter rations. 
One pint of lyed corn with from two to four ounces of 
tallow was the daily allowance of a voyageur, and the en- 
durance which this food gave him passes belief. 

tienne St. Martin grumbled at it when he came fresh 
from Canada and pork eating. ‘‘ Mange’-du-lard,” his 
companions called him, especially Charle’ Charette, who 
was the giant and the wearer of the black feather in his 
brigade of a dozen boats. Huge and innocent primitive 
man was Charle’ Charette. He could sleep under snow- 
drifts like a baby, carry double packs of furs, pull oars all 
day without tiring, and dance all night after 7 
which caused some men to desire to lie down and die. 
The summer before, at nineteen years of age, this light- 
haired, light-hearted voyageur had been married to "Tite 
Lafromboise. Their wedding festivities lasted the whole 
month of the Mackinac season. His was the Wabash and 
Illinois River outfit, almost the last to leave the island; 
for the Lake Superior, Upper and Lower Mississippi, 
Lake of the Woods, and other outfits were obli to 
seek Indian hunting- grounds at the earliest breath of 
autumn. 

When the Illinois brigade returned, his wife, who had 
stood weeping in the cheering crowd while his compan- 
ions made islands ring with the boat-song at departure, 
refused to see him. He went to the house of her aunt La- 
fromboise, where she lived. Mademoiselle Lafromboise, 
her half-breed cousin, met him. This educated young 
lady, daughter of a French father and Chippewa mother, 
was dignified as a nun in ber dress of blue broadcloth em- 
broidered with porcupine quifls. She was always called 
Mademoiselle Lafromboise, while the French girl was call- 
ed merely "Tite. Because "Tite was married, no one con- 
sidered her name changed to Madame Charette. To her 
husband himself she was Tite Lafromboise, the most ag- 
gravating, delicious, unaccountable creature in the North- 
west. 

‘* She says she will not see you, Charle’,” said Mademoi- 
selle Lafromboise, color like sunset vermilion showing in 
the delicate aboriginal face. 

** What have I done?” gasped the voyageur. 

Mademoiselle lifted French shoulders with her father’s 
gesture. She did not know. 

“‘ Did I expect to be treated this way?” shouted the in- 
jured husband. 

** Who can ever tell what ’Tite will do next?” 

That was the truth. No one could tell. Yet her flight- 
iest moods were her most alluring moods. If she had not 
been so pretty and so adroit at dodging whippings when 
a child, "Tite Lafromboise might not have ost Meckinee by 
the ears as often as she did. But her husband could not 
comfort himself with this thought as he turned to the shop 
of madame her aunt, who was also a trader. 

It had surprised the Indian widow, who betrothed her 
own daughter to the commandant of the fort, that her 
husband’s niece would have nobody but that big voyageur 
Charle’ Charette. Though in those days of the young cen- 
tury a man might become anything; for the West was be- 
fore him, an empire, and woodcraft was better than learn- 
ing. Madame Lafromboise accepted her niece’s husband 
with kindness. Her house and her sister Mrs. Chandler's 
were among the most hospitable in Mackinac, avd she 
was chagrined at the reception the young man bad met. 

He sat down on her counter, whirling his cap and ca- 
ressing the black feather in it. The gentle Chippewa 
woman could see that his childish ride in this trophy 
was almost as great as his trouble. What had ’Tite lacked? 
he wanted toknow. Had he not good credit at the stores? 
Tonnerre!—if madame would pardon him—was not his 
entire year’s wage at the girl’s service? Had he spent 
money on himself, except for tobacco and necessary buck- 
skins? Madame knew a voyageur was allowed to carry 
scarce twenty pounds of baggage in the boats. 

Did 'Tite want a better man? Let madame look at the 
black feather in his cap. The crow did not fly that could 
furnish a quill he could not take from any man in his 
brigade. Charle’ threw out the arch of his beautiful torso. 
And he loved her. Madame kuew what tears he had shed, 
what serenades he had played on his fiddle under "Tite’s 
window, and how he nad outdanced her other partners. 
He dropped his head on his breast and picked at the 
crow’s feather. 

The widow Lafromboise pitied him. But who could 
account for "Tite’s whims? ‘‘ When she heard the boats 
were in sight she was frantic with joy. 1 myself,” as- 
serted madame, ‘‘saw her clapping her hands when we 
could catch the song of the returning voyageurs. It was 
then, ‘Oh, my Charle’! my Charle’!’ but scarce have the 
men lea on the dock when off she goes and locks the 
door of her bedroom. It is Tite. I can say no more.” 

** What offended her?” 

“I know of nothing. You have been as good a hus- 
band as a voyageur could be. And Mackinac is so dull 
in winter she can amuse herself but little. It was hard 
for her to weit your return. Now she will not look at 
you. It is very silly.” 

What would Madame Lafromboise advise him to do? 

Madame would advise him to wait as if nothing had 
occurred. The curé would admonish ’Tite if she contin- 
ued her sulking. In the mean time he must content him- 
self with tenting or lodging among his fellow-voyageurs. 

Of the two or three thousand voyageurs and clerks, one 
hundred lived in the agency house, five hundred were ac- 
commodated in barracks, but the majority found shelter 
in tents and in the houses of the villagers. Every night 
of the fur-trading month there was a ball in Mackinac, 
given either m3 the householders or their guests; and it 
often happened that a man spent in one month all he had 
earned by his year of tremendous and far-reaching toil. 
But he had society, and what was to him the cream of 
existence, while it lasted. He fitted himself out with new 
shirts and buckskins, sashes, caps, nepes, and moccasins, 
and when he was not on duty showed himself like a hero, 
knife in sheath, a weather-browned and sinewy figure. 
To dance, sing, drink, and play the violin, and have the 
scant dozen white women, the half-breeds, and squaws of 
Mackinac admire him, was a voyageur’s heaven—its brief 
duration being its charm. For he was a born woodsman 
and loved his life. 

Charle’ Charette did not care where he lodged. Neither 
had he any heart to dance, until he looked through the 
door of the house where festivities began that season and 

footing it with Etienne St. Martin. 
one St. in, the squab little lard- 
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eater whose brother, Alexis St. Martin, had been put into 
doctors’ books on account of having his stomac Lng A 
shot aWay, and a valve forming over the rent so that his 
digestion could be watched. It was disgusting. ‘Tite 
would not speak to her own husband, but she would come 
out before all Mackinac and dance with any other voy- 
ageurs who crowded about her. Charle’ sprang into the 
house himself, and without looking at his wife, hilarious] 
led other women to the best places, and danced wit 
every sinuous and graceful curve of his body. "Tite did 
not look at him. Tren the corner of his eye he noted 
how perfect she was, the fiend! and how well she had 
dressed herself on his money. All the brigades knew his 
trouble by that time, and an easy breath was drawn 4 
his entertainers when he left the house with knife still 
sheathed. In the wilderness the will of a brigade com- 
mander was law; but when the voyageur was out of the 
fur company’s yard in Mackinac his own will was law. 

One of the cautious clerks suggested that Charle’ and 
tienne be separated in their work, since it was likely the 

husband might quarrel with "Tite Lafromboise’s dancing 
partner. 

“Turn ‘em in together, man,” chuckled the Scotch 
agent, Robert Stuart, who had charge of the outside work. 
“Let ‘em fight. Man Gurdon,I havena had any sport 
with these wild lads since the boats came in.” 

But the combatants he ho to see worked steadily 
until afternoon without coming to the grip. They had 
no brute Anglo-Saxon ory omen being occupied 
with different bales, did not face each other. The triple 
row of Indian lodges basked on the incurved beach, wliere 
a thousand Indians had gathered to celebrate that vivid 
month. Night and day the thump of their drums and 
the monotonous chant of their dances could be heard 
above the rush and whisper of blue water breaking on 
pebbles. 

Lake Michigan was a deep sapphire color, and from 
where she stood below the sally-port "Tite Lafromboise 
could see the mainland’s rim of beach and slopes of forest 
near and distinct in transparent light. And she could 
hear the farthest shaking of echoes from island to island 
like a throb of some sublime wind instrument. The 
whitewashed block -house at the west angle of the fort 
shone a marble turret. There was a low meadow between 
the fur company’s yard and pine heights. Though no 
salt tang came in the wind, it blew sweet as the breath of 
mid-ocean, refreshing the men at their dog-day labor. And 
all the spell of that island, which since it rose from the 
water it has drawn and held, lay around them. 

tienne St. Martin picked up a beaver-skin, and in the 
sight of "Tite Lafromboise her husband laid hold of it. 

** Release that, Mange’-d''-lard,”’ he said. 

‘Eh bien !" respqnded Etienne, knowin 
challenged and the eyes of the whole yard were on him. 
‘* This fine crow he claims all Mackinac because he carries 
a black feather in his cap. There are black feathers in 
other brigades.” 

‘** But you never wore one in any brigade.” 

— ropped the skin and faced each other, feeling the 
fastenings of their belts. Old Robert Stuart slipped up 
a window in the office and grinned slyly out at the men 
surging toward that side of the yard. He would not usu- 
ally permit a breach of discipline. But the winter had 
been so long! 

*‘Myself I have no need of black feathers.” Ftienne 
ave an insolent cast of the eye to the height where "Tite 
afromboise stood. 

Charle’, magnificent of inches, scorned his less developed 

antagonist. ; 

**Eh, man Gurdon,” softly called old Robert Stuart 
from his window, ‘‘ set them to it, will ye? The lads will 
be jawing till the morn’s morn.” 

This equivocal order had little effect on the ordained 
course of a voyageur’s quarrel. 

** These St. rtins without stomac!:s, how is a man to 
hit them?—pouf!” said Charle’, and Etienne felt on his 
tender spot the cruel allusion to his brother Alexis, whose 
stomach had been made public property. He began to 
shed tears of wrath. 

**T will take your scalp for that! 
ther, I trample it under my foot!” 

**Let me see you trample it. And my head is not so 
easily scalped as your brother’s stomach.” 

All the time they were dancing around each other in 
graceful and menacing feints. ut now they clinched, 
and Charle’ Charette, when the struggle had lasted two 
or three minutes, took his antagonist like a puppy and 
flung him revolving to the ground. He hitched his belt 
and glanced up toward tie sally-port as he stood back 
laughing. 

tienne was on foot with a tiger’s bound. He had no 
chance with the wearer of the black feather, as everybody 
in the yard knew, and usually a beaten antagonist was 
ready to shake hands after a few trials of strength. But 
he seized one of the knives used in opening packs and 
struck at the victor’s side. As soon as he had struck and 
the bloody knife came back in his hand he crouched and 
rolled his — around in apology. Noman was afraid of 
shedding blood in those days, but he felt he had gone too 
far—that his quarrel was not sufficiently grounded. He 
heard a woman's scream, and the sharp checking excla- 
mation of his master, and felt himself seized on each side. 
There was much confusion in his mind and in the yard, 
but he knew "Tite Lafromboise flew through the gate and 
past him, and he tried to propitiate her by a look. 

** Pig!” she projected at him like a missile, and he sat 
down on the ground between the guards who were trying 
to hold him up and wept copiously. 

**T didn’t want to have trouble with that Charle’ Cha- 
rette and the "Tite Lafromboise,” explained Etienne. “And 
I don’t want any black feather. It was my brother's 
stomach. On account of my brother’s stomach I have to 
fight. If they do not let my brother’s stomaeh alone I 
will have to kill the whole brigade.” 

But Charle’ Charette walked into the fur company’s 
building feeling nothing but disdain for the puny stock 
of St. Martin, as he held out his arm and let the blood drip 
from a little wound that stained his calico shirt sleeve. 
The very nepes around his ankles seemed to tingle with 
desire to kick poor Etienne. 

It was not necessary to send for the surgeon of the fort. 
Robert Stuart dressed the wound, salving it with the re- 
bukes which he knew discipline Prenton Ay and making 
them as strong as his own cnleymens had been. He prom- 
ised to break the head of every voyageur in the peed with 
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a board if another quarrel occurred. And he pretended 
not to see the culprit’s trembling wife, that little besom 
whose caprices.had set the men by the ears ever since she 
was old enough to know the figures of a dance, yet for 
whom he an 
hearts. She had caused the first fracas of the season, 
moreover. He went out and slammed the office door, or- 
dering the men away from it. 

“Bring me yon Etienne St. Martin,” commanded Mr. 
Stuart, preparing his arsenal of strong language. ‘I'll 
have a word with yon carl for this.” 

The noise of the one-sided conflict could be heard in the 
office, but Tite remained as if she heard nothing, with her 
head and arms on the desk. Her husband took up the 
cap with the black feather, which he had thrown off in 
the presence of his superior. He rested it against his 
side, his elbow pointing a triangle, and waited aggres- 
sively for her to speak. The back of her pretty neck and 
fine tendrils of curly hair ruffled above it were very mov- 
ing; but his heart swelled indignantly. 

**Tite Lafromboise, why did you shut the door in my 
face when I came back to you after a year’s absence?” 

She answered faintly, ‘‘ Me, I don’t know.” 

‘* And dance with Eiienne St. Martin until I am obliged 
to whip him?” 

** Me, I don’t know.” 

** Yes, you do know. You have concealments,” he ac- 
cused; and she made no defence. ‘‘ This is the case: you 
run to the dock to see the boats come in; you are joyful 
until you watch me step ashore; I look for "Tite; her 
back is disappearing at the corner of the street. Eb bien! 
I say, she would rather meet me in the house. I fly to 
the house. My wife refuses to see me.” 

Tite made no answer. 

** What have I done?” Charle’ spread his hands. ‘‘My 
commandant hus no complaint to make of me. It is 
Charle’ Charette who leads on the trail or breaks a road 
where there is none, and carries the heaviest pack of furs, 
and pulls men out of the water when they are drowning; 
it is Charle’ Charette who can best endure fasting when 
the rations run low, and can hunt and bring in meat when 
other voyageurs lie exhausted about the camp-fire. I am 
no little lard-eater from Canada, brother to a man with a 
stomach having no lid. Look at that.” Charle’ shook 
the decorated cap at her. ‘I wear the black feather of 
~ brigade. That means that 1 am the best man in it.” 

lis wife reared her head. She was like the wild sweet- 
brier roses which crowded alluvial strips of the island, 
fragrant and pink and bristling. ‘‘ Yes, monsieur, that 
black feather—regard it. -Me,I am sick of that black 
feather. You say I have concealments. I have. All 
winter I go lonely. The ice is massed on the lake; the 
snow is so deep, the wind is keener than a knife; 1 weep 
for my husband away in the wilderness, believing he 
thinks of me. Eh bien! he comes back to Mackinac. It 
is as you say, I fly to meet him, my breath chokes me. 
But my husband, what does he do?” She looked him up 
and down with wrathful eyes. ‘‘He does not see ‘Tite. 
He sees nothing but that black feather in his cap that 
he must take off and show to Monsieur Ramsay Crooks 
and Monsieur Stuart—while his wife suffocates.’ 

Charle’ shrunk from his height, and his mouth opened 
like a fish’s. ‘‘ But I thought you would be proud of it.” 

**Me, what do I care how many men you have thrown 
down? You do not like me any better because you have 
thrown down all the men in your brigade.” 

** She is pray a eeye of a feather!” 

Humbled as he was by her tongue, the young voyageur 
felt delighted at giving his wife so trivial a rival. 

He settled his belt and approached her and bowed. 
“* Madame, permit me to offer you this black quill, which 
I have won for your sake, and which I boasted of to my 
masters that they might know you have not thrown your- 
self away on the poorest creature in Mackiaac. Destroy 
it, madame. It was only the poor token of my love for 
you. 

Graceful and polite as all the voyageurs were, Charle’ 
Charette was the prince of them with his big sweet pres- 
ence as he bent. ’Tite flew at him and flung her arms 
around his neck. After the manner of Latin peoples, 
they instantly shed tears upon each other, and the black 
feather was crushed between their breasts. 





| iy’ the bicycle had conferred absolutely no other bene- 
fit upon women beyond increasing the self-reliance 
and nerve control of those who ride it in a reasonable and 
proper way, it would still deserve to be considered one 
of the most valuable inventions of the day The mere 
fact that one’s safety depends upon her own coolness and 
watchfulness cannot but compel the rider to make con- 
stant use of whatever amount of those faculties she may 
possess, and to increase that amount, inevitably, by prac- 
tice. I believe there have been very few cases where a 
woman who once began bicycle-riding, and was careful 
not to overdo it, has n obliged to give it up because 
her nerves were not equal to the task. With the new 
feeling of responsibility comes the necessary nerve 
strength, and it is largely for this reason that a moderate 
use of the wheel has been so often recommended by phy- 
sicians to weak and convalescent persons. The purely 
physical benefit to the body and limbs is also taken into 
consideration, of course, under the latter circumstances, 
but it is only of the effect upon the mental powers that [ 
wish to speak here. 

It is true that several of the cycling accidents which 
have occurred to women since they adopted the sport 
have been due in great measure to the rider’s lack of 
presence of mind at a critical moment. This is not to be 
wondered at; the really remarkable thing is that there 
have not been many more such instances, considering the 
hundreds of thousands who ride. Bicycling in its present 
form, with the modern type of machine, is a pastime still 
in its infancy. The unheard-of rapidity with which it 
has spread in favor among all classes of peop!> has cause 
its newness to be somewhat lost sight of. We seem to 
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have seen the safety bicycle and its riders for a long time, 
such familiar objects are they; but in spite of this, ac- 
cording to the life of other sports, wheeling is only at the 
threshold of its career. Recognizing this fact, it is mani- 
festly not fair to expect that the good qualities which it 
is developing should already be conspicuously strong 
everywhere. Self-reliance, courage, control of the nerves, 
like all other things worth having, cannot be gained sud- 
denly. Weeks and months of practice will, however, in- 
variably produce their results, and riders of experience, I 
venture to assert, will support this statement almost to a 
woman, 


Not many days ago a young woman was riding her 
bicycle across the Brooklyn Bridge, the roadway of which, 
by-'he-way, is a crowde De where the greatest caution 
is always necessary. Suddenly, and without any warn- 
ing except the usual confusion and shouting which always 
accompany an incident of the kind, a runaway horse came 
dashing towards her at such a furious speed that there 
was no time for her to turn out of his path. The young 
wheelwoman did not faint nor scream, nor jerk the handle- 
bars so as to throw herself and the bicycle in a heap in 
attempting to turn aside, when to do that successfully 
was clearly impossible. She saw instantly her only chance 
of safety, and jumped from the wheel. The next moment, 
as she stood out of danger at one side, the machine was 
being smashed to pieces under the horse’s hoofs. The 
rider's coolness had saved her life, or at least kept her 
from terrible injuries. It is an encouraging sign, and 
might be a lesson to all cyclists, for one can never tell 
when she may be placed in a similar situation. 

And apropos of such emergencies, it is not an easy per- 
formance to dismount quickly and at the same time clean- 
ly, without allowing the clothing to catch anywhere on 
the machine. As a general rule riders are advised to al- 
low the wheel to go very slowly before they attempt to 
get off, and this is, of course, the better plan for all ordi- 
nary occasions. But,in the light of the above occurrence, 
I think it would be an excellent idea for the whee|woman 
who bas assured herself that she can dismount perfectly 
when going at a slow pace, to practise until she can do it 
quite rapidly. Even if she never meets a runaway, she 
will probably often be glad of the power to make a quick 
dismount. 


That wheeling, as a rule, induces habits of caution is 
still further proved by the following fact which has been 
observed. omen, after they have had some practice on 
the bicycle, are generally much more careful about driv- 
ing horses than sp ever were before. Not only are they 
more considerate of the rights of others on the highway, 
but.they have become accustomed to examine the condi- 
tion of the road, and have a better appreciation of what 
rough and dangerous travelling means than before they 
experienced the sensation of doing their own propelling 
work, And for this result, the horses, if they could know 
it, would be unreservedly grateful to the bicycle. 


At this season of the year, when people have just re- 
turned or are still returning from the mountains to the 
good roads of the cities and large towns, bicycles ought 
to be thoroughly overhauled and put into —— order. 
Even the best of country roads among the hills are rugged 
enough to give the wheel a good deal of wear and tear. 
Dust has settled in every aperture, however tiny, and has 
worked itself around the nuts and screws, where it is per- 
haps not easily seen. It has got into the bearings, too, 
and unless removed in time, will grind the balls and in- 
jure them seriously. Besides this, the whole framework 
of the machine has had a hard racking over loose stones 
and up and down hills. Every part should be looked after 
by an expert to see that it is not anme wee Then the 
rider will be ready to take the familiar home spins again 
on roads which will at first seem ridiculously easy after 
the country feats which she has just accomplished. 

ADELIA K. BRAINERD. 


FELLOWSHIP AMONG WOMEN. 


A’ a recent woman’s-club meeting one of the speakers 
interrupted her remarks with an apologetic laugh. 

‘From all I say,” she confessed, ‘‘ you can easily see 
that I am a‘ woman-lover.’ When I read what women 
have accomplished in various new fields of labor, or when 
I read of some special new thing that a woman has done 
which no woman ever did before, my heart glories in it 
with a pride that seems personal, only it is higher and 
better than any personal feeling I ever knew.” 

And to the lips of every woman who heard her the re- 
sponse came, “‘ That is my feeling, too.” 

It was long constantly charged against women that 
there was no sincere fellowship or cordiality i them 
as a sex, as is commonly the case among men. It was 
said that every woman regarded every other as a possible 
rival, and at best an object of suspicion and distrust. The 
idea of friendships between women was ridiculed by the 
sceptical. A clever writer once published an essay prov- 
ing that friendship between two women was absurd and 
impossible. He pointed out triumphantly that no in- 
stance of such an anomaly was known to history, which 
has recorded many famous friendships between men. 

These notions about women, foolish as they are, are 
common enough. They form the basis of many a joke 
in the humorous papers. How much or how little of 
truth lay in the accusation it is difficult to say. And if 
it were true, what conditions existed among women mak- 
ing such unnatural feeling possible? This is a question 
leading to long philosophical study, and its discussion 
would be out of the line of these words. 

But those who have had the privilege of mixing with 
the broader-minded women of the world of to-day, par- 
ticularly those women in business and professional life, 
know well that if such a state of feeling ever did exist 
among them, it exists no longer. So far as these women 
are concerned, it has been swept off the earth. Their cor- 
dial hand-grasps, their nape greetings, their warm, un- 
disguised interest in each other’s new projects, and their 
tincere pleasure in each other’s progress are all evidences 
of the new, warm fellowship subsisting among them. 

If there is one mark which distinguishes these indepen- 
dent women above others, it is this gennine love and ad- 
miration for all other women, and this eagerness of each 
10 help ull in their advance. As seen in women’s social 
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teas and luncheons, as well as clubs, leagues, and organiza- 
tions, this new ‘‘ sisterhood of women” is unmistakable, 
The beginning of this feeling created organizations among 
women, and t are in turn fostering it. Women who 
mix much among other women in combinations catch 
the contagion of the new spirit, and become ‘‘ women- 
lovers” themselves. 

And this new strength and love in union, this wonder- 
ful * holding up of each other's hands,” is one of the most 
powerful forces that are aiding the advance of women in 
every department of new work into which they are enter 
ing. ‘The reality of it, the beauty of it, the strength and 
comfort of it, are realized by every woman who penetrates 
fur forward through the ranks of this army of the world’s 
new workers. 


“ And where the van has passed to-day 
The rear shall camp to-morrow.” 





fy French government does not grant pensions to its 
vivandiéres, and, in consequence, several of the brave 
women who served their country during her wars, and 
were decorated with medals in recognition of their ser- 
vices, are in a state of extreme poverty. One of these, 
who is a familiar figure to American shoppers at the 
Magasin du Louvre in Paris, wears, among the five or six 
medals that hang upon the breast of her worn gown, those 
of the Crimea, of Italy, and of the Medjidie; but in spite 
of these she is forced in her extreme age to eke out a 
scanty living by the sale of flowers. Another cantiniére, 
only a little less unfortunate, is Madame Louise de Beau- 
lieu, who painfully supports herself by the sale of cheap 
toys on the boulevards, but who has nevertheless the 
cross of the Legion of Honor, the military medal, and 
eight medals granted for saving other lives at the risk of 
her own. She lost her right arm while succoring the 
wounded under fire, but still kept the field, doing what 
she could with her left hand. Probably the oldest of the 
vivandiéres was Madame Ibrahim, who died recently at 
Vichy, and was buried with full military honors. She 
was seventy-two years old, had served as vivandiére in the 
Crimea, where she lost her husband and son, in the Italian 
campaign, in the Franco-Prussian war, and in Tonquin. 
In each of the last three campaigns she was seriously 
wounded, She staid with the army until four years ago. 
She, too, wore the cross of the Legion of Honor. 


Mrs. Edward Lauterbach, the wife of the chairman of the 
New York Republican County Committee, has been one of 
the most active and persuasive advocates of the new law to 
regulate the employment of women and children in mer- 
cantile establishments, and it is largely to her zeal and 
energy that the successful passage of the law is due. Its 
enforcement will secure the considerate treatment of sales- 
women and cash girls, and under its sections the hours of 
employment, the proper sanitation and ventilation of 
working-quarters, and the suitable length of time allowed 
for luncheon are all considered. 


Miss Jennie Hilton, the successful young gold prospec- 
tor of Arizona, has not won her position without hard 
work. Ever since her girlhood she has been obliged to 
support herself, and it was not until she gave up teaching 
school and started out, with her brother and uncle, as a 
prospector that she found congenial employment. She is 
now twenty-nine years old, and has just sold a half inter- 
est in the Kansas gold mine for $25,000. With this she 
intends to continue her work, but she will now be able to 
spare herself much severe manual labor in pursuing her 
search for mineral wealth. 


Mrs. Fawcett, at a meeting in London, urged that ladies, 
when they purchased new bicycles, should give their old 
ones to the clubs and societies which exist for the benefit 
of working-girls. 


There is a pretty story told of Sir Edward Burne-Jones 
and his pet grandson. The little fellow’s fits of childish 
naughtiness are usually punished by the time - honored 
penalty of standing in the corner with his face to the wall. 
Sir Edward, who has the common grandfatherly weak - 
ness in the matter of discipline, hit upon an expedient to be- 
guile his favorite during his period of penance. The 
next time the wee man was sent to the invariable corner 
he found it charmingly decorated with fairies and elves, 
flowers and trees, birds and bunnies. ‘‘If he has to go 
into the corner,” commented Sir Edward, ‘‘ he shall at 
least have something agreeable to look at while he is 
there.” 


Mrs. Bellamy Stores, of Cincinnati, is the originator of 
the famous Rookwood ware. She is said to be still man- 
aging the pottery herself. 


The first woman to follow the trade of a sign-painter, 
so far as we know, is a Mrs. Martin of New York. She 
learned her trade from her husband, who has a shop of 
his own adjoining his wife’s, and she declares that she has 
all the work she can ibly do in sign-painting, gilding, 
and lettering. She is now thirty-five years old and has 
been painting signs for the past thirteen years. 


Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, founder of the Italian Free 
Reading-room and Library in Mulberry Street, has en- 
larged the library, which now contains three thousand 
volumes, nearly all her gift, and has placed an ice-water 
fountain at the door for the use of all passers-by. 


The copy of the Chinese New Testament recently placed 
upon the shelves of the American Bibie Society in New 
York city, among the other valuable specimens of the 
Holy Scriptures in every tongue and of every age, is, 
with the exception of the gold and silver work, a perfect 
fac-simile of the one presented to the late Dowager Empress 
of China on her sixtieth birthday by the Christian women 
of that kingdom. The book is of royal quarto size, is 
printed in large type on the finest paper that could be pro- 
cured, and there i a border of gold around each page. 
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the chiffon waist to form an odd jacket. The new sleeves are quite, 
y small, but over the shoulder are full quillings of the satin. Taffeta 
ribbon edged with black velvet makes the belt with sash ends and the 
stock-collar. 

The hat is of Manila straw, bound with black velvet and having two 
narrow bands of velvet encircling the crown, each finished with a small 
bow held ina tiny slide. It is trimmed on the crown with black ostrich 
feathers drooping forward in a large cluster, and has a full cache-peigne 
under the brim at the back of pink roses. The flowers are mounted 
on a small cap-piece or band covered with black velvet, which is fitted 
inside the hat, and is finished with a velvet loop and a small rhinestone 
slide on each side where it emerges from under. 








































TIME’S PARADOXES. 


Ts intangible, invisible, and invaluable gift which is bestowed 

impartially on every human being, which is never taken from us in 
this world, and yet is always slipping from our grasp, since ‘‘ nae man 
can tether Time,” presents striking paradoxes, and we spend many of 
its precious moments in striving to adjust the apparent contradictions. 

An excellent teacher had a fashion of saying to the girls who offered 
as an exeuse for imperfectly prepared lessons the plea that they had 
not had time to study them thoroughly, ‘‘My dears, you have all the 
time that there is!” This truism was exasperating, and its reiteration 
was felt to be unjust, for the delinquents argued that if the hours were 
too crowded, there was not really time enough for everything, and 
with youthful extravagance declared that it was impossible to put 
bushels of work into a quart measure of time. The embellishments of 
education are doubtless responsible for the slighting of the claims of 
solid study, but grown people cannot Jay their losses and crosses upon 
the broad shoulders of the professors in various depariments of phy. 
sical and mental culture; and hence it is that many in maturer li 
are hopelessly wrestling with the irreconcilable facts that the moments 
are in very truth all their own, yet seldom completely at their own 
disposal. It is discouraging to find that the days and weeks accom 
plish no perfect resulis, but are broken into little bits, while plans are 
thwarted and work marred by interruptions; so that, to quote a simile 
used in the case of a young woman who had never known before what 
it was to be busy and not have time for anything, “life is a good deal 
like reading the dictionary and remembering none of the words.” 
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FRENCH EARLY AUTUMN TOILETTE. 


é PARIS TOILETTES 
See illustrations on front page and page 785. 


1 OWNS to be worn during the autumn seem this year 

N to be particularly effective. From Félix is a charm 
ing costume that bas several quite new and distinctive 
features. The skirt of black satin has a front breadth of 
striped silk in a Pompadour pattern, and a fancy jacket 
of black satin embroidered with white appliqué opens in 
front and back over a crossed drapery of the same silk as 
the front breadth. The sleeves are also of the fancy silk, 
and the belt is of black velvet with an effective buckle of 
brilliants 

This gown, which is suitable for house wear as well as 
for receptions and small entertainments, has to wear with 
it in the street a smart hat of Manila straw, trimmed with 
black tulle, in which are put bunches of shaded roses and 
a stiff white aigrette 

Exceedingly pretty are the silk costumes, and black and 
white is again fashionable for them. A smart costume 
has the waist of striped black and white taffeta, made 
with pointed revers and a frill around the basque. The 
vest and sleeves are of white mousseline de soie, and the 
fronts of the jacket fasten with tiny black velvet bows, 
while bands of velvet tie down the puffs of the sleeves. 
A stock-collar of black velvet finishes the neck, with an 
inside ruche of mousseline de soie. The skirt with this 
waist is of a new moiré, black, and made with a pleat in 
front and godets at the side and back 

A smart little capote of white mousseline de soie em 
broidered with pearls is worn with this costume. The 
trimming is composed of an aigrette bow of black velvet, 
aud bright roses, with velvet butterflies at the side and 
back 

Mousseline de soie and other transparent materials are 
becoming too thin to wear, but some exquisite gowns are 
still to be seen in the lighter-weight silks. A Nile-green 
Liberty satin gown, accordion-pleated in waist and skirt, 
is most charming and effective. Across the upper part of 
the front and side breadths, in apron effect, is champagne 
colored Irish guipure, while the same lice is put on over PARIS GOWN FOR COUNTRY-IIOUSE FESTIVITIES. 
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‘ &~ sun was charring the west in a ragged rim of 
brown as Major Morrow and Lucy walked homeward 
from the burying-ground. Dillon had made no show of 
accompanying them, but, with his hat in his hand and 
eyes abased, had stood silently aside while they passed 

His sense of dramatic fitness is simply irreproachable,” 
thought the Major, with an unuttered oath 

sucy said nothing to her father as they went along; but 
when they entered the house she flung herself suddenly 
on his neck and broke out, in a husky whisper: “ Oh, 
send me away, papa! I want to be where I can't see 
him. I want to forget everything.” 

You believe, then, that | was right?” asked the Major 

‘You understand— 

Oh, I understand everything!” she cried 
has never really changed at all. He is what he was and 
will remain. It was only my folly, my miserable conceit, 
that made me believe I could make another man of him. 
I thought God had called me to undertake this high and 
holy office! God! I don't suppose He kuows or cares—” 

Lucy! Lucy! don’t let this harden your heart! Pity, 
charity, love—don’t let this bitter experience seal up those 
springs of life You haven't been foolish or egotistic to 
feel that every one who is sad or sinning has a claim upon 
you for sympathy. Only don’t let yourself be whirled 
away in any delirium of sacrifice again. It’s a mistake, 
Lucy, to think God has put evil here for the express pur 
pose of occupying our time, or that we are here for the 
express purpose of stamping it out. We're here to grow, 
to be happy, to do good without martyring ourselves in 
the effort; to attend to our own affairs, in short, and leave 
His business to Him. That's how it seems to me, Lucy. 
I don’t say this is a profound view of life, but it’s a sane 
view, I think.’ 

Lucy did not seem to be following very closely her 
father’s unusual length of speech. She was clinging to 
him still, and she murmured: ‘‘ What is to become of him, 
papa? What is to become of him now?’ 

The Major felt his spleen rising,and he exclaimed, 
sharply enough, ‘‘ Are you going to worry over that?” 

Her voice was very humble as she rejoined: ‘* Papa, I 

it is only that 1 was wondering if it can be true that— 
that there are some who can’t be he] ped much, or directed, 
or made better. Is it true? Can it be true?” 

The Major dragged his mustache down. ‘‘ God knows!” 
he said ‘Statisticians would tell you that such people 
certainly exist. I—perhaps it’s not a very fruitful topic 
of discussion. Your idea, Lucy, that a change of scene 
would help you to forget all these unpleasant matters is, 
I think, very reasonable. Shall I take you up to Wood 
ford County? Your cousins—” 

**No, oh no; I don’t think I could bear having so many 
people around me just now. I don’t want gayety, papa; 
I couldn't stand it. I want to be quiet and let alone. I 


** He—he 


will go and visit Janet a little while.” 

But this isn’t the right time of year to visit Janet,” 
demurred the Major, thinking, however, that some whole- 
some influence might indeed be exerted upon Lucy by an 
association with the friend she mentioned—the good wo- 

* Begun in Hagrer’s Bazan No. 27, Vol. XXIX. 
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SHARP CRY OF WARNING RANG—‘SHE'’S GUING! 





BY EVA WILDER BRODHEAD. 
man who had cared for his child when she was left mo- 
therless 

“If you prefer to stay ashort while with Janet I shall 
not oppose you,” he added. 

Yet, some days later, when he and Lucy alighted from 
the train at a little station some miles below Streamlet, 
and found Janet’s husband awaiting them with a vocifer 
ous welcome and a large farm wagon, the Major, survey 
ing the scene, began to doubt the wisdom of consigning 
Lucy to so lonely an environment. He had established 
his impressions of the place upon several midsummer ex- 
cursions; but what had been wild and beautiful in these 
visits wore now a bleak and dreary air which did not 
reassure him. 

The crests of the Cumberland Mountains rose near and 
far in a cold mist of light blue—no longer mere knobs, 
rolling their half-grown shapes over the ground in a sort 
of sportive cubhood, but tall, majestic piles, wearing an 
imperial fleece of fir-flecked white upon their shoulders. 

Nor did the landscape grow more enlivening as the 
farm wagon rumbled on its way in the ever-rising road 
Deep valleys and distant peaks diversified both sides of 
the ridge along which the horses toiled. Sometimes a 
sandstone spring dropped icily by the way ; an ox-team 
or so passed; occasionally a little house looked shyly 
from the road-side; and through interstices of the adja- 
cent woodland stripped tan-bark oaks rose sterile and 
bare, and numberless pines showed their dark pyramids. 

zeaves drifted everywhere, a changing weft of brown 
and yellow and light red; a perpetual sibilance mur 
mured in the papery wastes; and presently, as the wind 
altered, a long, mournful resonance echoed through the 
stark branches—the sound of the falls of the Cumber- 
land, eight miles away, plunging with the affluence of 
winter tides down the crescent break in the rock-bed. 

Then a small cove disclosed itself far below the ridge, 
lying safe and warm in the bosom of the hills. A low 
log house sat in the hollow beside a spring and a wintry 
garden space. Smoke curled from the big chimney, and 
in the door a woman stood waving her apron in greeting, 
while a brown setter leaped about her, barking in an 
anguish of joyous anticipation. 

“Td never ‘a’ dared come home if anything had hap- 
pened to delay y'all,” remarked Janet’s husband, turning 
a mild, red-whiskered face upon his guests. ‘‘She’s ben 
like something crazy ever since we got word y'all was 
coming. Janet hain’t felt right on account of Miss Lucy 
not spending a week along of us this gone July, like she 
always done heretofore.” 

Janet, one of those flat-figured, plain, beaming women 
who seem always young, through either a virginal lack of 
curves or an abounding joy in life, caught Lucy to her 
blue-cotton bosom in an ecstasy of welcome. 

‘*But what y’all ben doing to her that she looks so 
white?” queried Janet after a little, as she held the gir! 
off for critical inspection. ‘‘ Major, she cert’n’y ain't 
over rosy! Too much parties and dancing and visiting 
round, I reckon—though her ma was fair-complected as 
ever 1 see. But you trust me, Major. I'll not give Lucy 
back tell she’s got more color to her cheeks than she 
hes now.” 

‘Yes, papa,” smiled Lucy, glancing round the room, 
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THE STUFF 


IN SHALLOWS, 








IS PASSING OUT?!” 


in which a great log fireplace expanded a ruddy glow, 
lighting up the beamed ceiling and four-posted bed and 
Turkey-red hangings and array of rifles and powder-horns, 
‘I am going to stay here till I am quite myself again.” 

The brown setter sniffed at her hand, withholding 
recognition for a moment, and finally bounding upon her 
in an abandonment of suspicion so complete and fervid 
as to occasion his temporary banishment. 

“That houn’ ain’t right full-witted yet,” signified 
Janet, putting on the kettle, “ being unly six month old 
and unwaywise. His name’s Luther. Joshaway allows 
that he carries his tail wrong. He says a setter ain’t no 
‘count lest his tail flags out stiff as a whip. A course we 
wouldn’t ’a’ named him Luther if we'd suspicioned he 
wasn’t going to fill the specifications.” 

She was blustering about in preparations for supper. 
Outside, twilight was drawing the mountain-tops to in 
finite heights, owls hooted in neighboring forests, and 
through the dusk the wild, changing rhythm of the falls 
spent an utterance of lament. The little windows framed 
a vanishing world, lonely and strange in its blurring fea 
tures. But the flaming log on the hearth, the lighted 
candles and singing kettle and shining plates gave the 
big room a look of friendly cheer which lightened the 
Major's forebodings. 

When he went away, early in the following afternoon, 
he felt convinced that Lucy had been wise in coming to 
the cove. 

‘*The largeness of the outlook,” mused the Major, 
‘will clear the child’s mind. She was right in her in 
stincts.” 

The largeness of the outlook was not, in point of fact, 
especially evident to Lucy’s perceptions. In spite of it, 
and of the small occupations with which she filled her 
days in the seclusion of the hills, bitter and sorrowful 
thoughts haunted her. Sometimes, indeed, these musings 
lifted for a day, and a hint of life and possible content 
came to her as she walked through the woods about the 
house, or rode to the station with Janet’s husband, or 
visited with Janet some humble neighbor across the 
ridge. But oftener there was a sickening remembrance 
upon her, from which nothing offered release. 

When there was service at the church, a windowless 
log structure, with puncheon seats laid on cross-sticks in 
its expanse, she went with the others to enjoy the preach- 
ing of such mountain exhorters as chanced along. 

**They ain’t book-l’arned,” said Janet; ‘‘ but even when 
you don’t hear a word that cheers or instructs you from 
the preacher’s mouth, I claim it’s a good thing to go and 
set for an hour in the house of the Lord. The world sort 
of loosens its grip on you, seems like, and you got more 
stren’th to fight it, tooth and nail, when it jumps on to 
you agin.” 

“And the air sharpens a body's appetite for Sunday 
dinner,” added Janet’s husband, thoughtfully. ‘‘ Religion 
is a mighty good thing any way you take it.” 

Once, in a day when the winds were sti! and a breath 
of summer retook the chilled earth, they rode to the 
Cumberland itself, and descending a gorge, viewed the 
broad sea of water which widens in a Jakelike stretch 
above the falls. At this point the noise of the cataract 
was a deafening roar. Dashing in a fall of sixty feet, 





the current blinded the air as with the smoke of a field of 
battle. Logs blackened the stream, showing the terrific 
speed of the current as they dashed over the break, Now 
and then a piece of timber nosing the shore showed the 


familiar brand of the mill at Streamlet, impressed in the 
wood long before, when the mountain runnels were only 
trickling thread. 


Beyond the river the roof of an old hotel, used as a 
place of entertainment for summer visitors, extended its 
long roofs and spray-wet walls. It was closed and deso- 
late-looking in the hold of the winter cliffs and with the 
tumbling river at its doors, but as Lucy looked — the 
porches, where in a bygone August she had walkec and 
idled with her Woodford County kinsfolk, a sudden re- 
membrance of summer green and rich vines and serene 
waters came upon her. 

Life had seemed then so soft, so pliant in its substance, 
waiting to be pressed with light and happy fingers into 
any beautiful and permanent shape that one might choose! 
Now it appeared to her a stuff of stern fibre, not easily 
moulded by any one according to his desire, but settling 
of itself into scarcely alterable figures, warped or straight 
according as it would. 

‘*There’s a rock yender where you can stand and see 
three States,” remarked Janet’s husband, 

“ Yes, I’ve stood on it,” said Lucy, fastened still to those 
older memories. ‘It seems very long ago.” 

In the middle of December a letter from Dillon came. 
He had easily found out her whereabouts, and had writ- 
ten, he said, because he could not help it. He made no 
mention of Mrs. McBeath’s denunciations. He said no- 
thing now of his unworthiness or grief or penitence; he 
spoke only of his love. His diction had its usual smack 
of allusion. Phrases of the patriarchs mingled with fe- 
licitous turns caught from modern singers, and gave the 
written sheets a certain atmosphere of familiar charm. 
But, despite his verbal aptitude, the matter of the letter 
was vapid and pointless. He loved Lucy still. He hoped 
still for sympathy and comprehension, and he knew too 
well her loveliness of character to feel that she would any 
longer withhold the assuring word he asked. 

The very sight of his hand, graceful, easy, half feminine, 
moved Lucy deeply. Even before she tore away the 
envelope she had a dizzy feeling. The walls of her little 
room seemed to be whirling away, and her fingers were 
weak and unsteady. She read the closely written pages 
in a sort of passion of haste, impelled by an incomprehen- 
sible mixture of interest and contempt; and when she had 
finished she let the letter fall, and shrank back in her 
ouair, trembling. 

A dimly defined peril appeared to be lurking near her 
She feared to see its face, and yet something in her pressed 
her to look calmly upon it and accept it. All the little 
belongings of her daily life began to give her a sense of 
distaste; she seemed to be sensible of a loathing for every 
thing which held her to a stern remembrance of what her 
ideals had been, and of the kind of woman she had tried 
and hoped to be. In a kind of scared haste she put on 
her wraps, and went out tosee if air and movement might 
bot restore her 

It was clear and cold in the low places about the house, 
and clearer and colder still as she mounted the southern 
rise, and, with Luther darting before her at jack-rabbits 
and squirrels, came into the higher levels. be sky was 
purple with snow, that had already begun to fall lightly 
as Lucy passed under the tan-bark oaks. She walked at 
a smart gait, seeing little before her, struggling only in a 
frightened way to shake off the impulses that were with 
her 

But neither the swift movement nor the sharp air served 
to scatter the vision she strove to avoid; on all sides 
Dillon's face appealed to her, not for forgiveness now, or 
help or compassion or comfort, but simply by the magic 
of its gentleness, its confiding lips, its seeking eyes, its 
passion of youth and love. Lucy could see his dark 
pupils widen in a fixed, long gaze; his nervous hands 
touched her hair; and his voice, with its flexible, sweet 
undertone, rang constantly in her ears. 

“Oh,” she cried out, turning her face to the skies, ‘‘I 
beg. you to help me! Lord, I am greatly in need!” 

Then upon her hot, closed eyes there came a sight of 
women with flushed faces, of men laughing and reckless, 
gathered in some wild carnival of gayety; of glasses 
shattered in an uproarious toast; of songs and shouts and 
license; of hateful music and a riot of reeling forms, Her 
ignorant fancy took in this scene with a faltering, vague 
sense. The insight was clearer when there came to her 
some idea of an office with the aspect common to business 
places, and occupied with grave men who listened while 
one among them lifted his old voice in a plea for mercy 
upon the abased, dishonored figure crouched beside him. 
It was vivid enough, this imagining; but not so vivid as 
the bare burial-knoll which swept it by—the bare burial- 
knoll of Streamlet, with the upland wind stirring the 
rough grass around a new yellow mound, and carrying 
the accents of a bitter voice away beyond the rude crosses. 

Lucy turned back. There was a rigidity in her face as 
of resolution enforced by a difficult effort. The following 
arenas Dillon found in his -office box a letter of one 
line. It was from Lucy, and it asked him not to write to 
her again. 

xx. 


In Streamlet it was winter and desolate. The hills 
were bald and bare. The sphinx knob, denuded of foli- 
age, revealed ledge upon ledge of grinning rock; it looked 
as if showing its teeth fiercely, as if snarling a menace 
upon the little town crouching below, pitifully small now 
in the emptiness of the valley, where fall had nibbled 
close the last stalk, the last leaf. The house of the gen- 
eral, with its huge chimney and heavy walls, alone seemed 
able to withstand the weather. The other dwellings of 
the bottoms appeared shrunken and insufficient. Even 
the hotel wore a stark, chill air, as if the rigors of frost 
were in its timbers. 

Suow came at frequent intervals, banking the higher 
roads in dry white, and melting along the , Ronee places 
of the town in illimitable red mud. The rivers were 
become great rushing currents, yellow and dense as vis- 
cid oil, and floating an enormous drift of logs and staves 
and tangling bark 

The walnut wood had not been put in reach of the 
December tides, for the incoming timber of the mill had 
proved unusually large, and the full capacity of the boom 
was required in handling it. To a crush had not 
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been thought advisable, and the McBeath timber was 
T canieanalaaiaie - } Dillon had final! 
o of Fe nally 
arranged for its delivery, but an expected rise, upon 
which he depended to bring down the logs, fell short, 
occasioning a delay which gave him some concern. 

**Oh, it’s all right,” said the sawyer, ‘‘so long as she 
don’t spring a freshet on you. Though, to tell the truth, 
I don’t like it when she holds up this time of year and 
just simmers along. Things are beginning to melt up 
yender in the South Fork Eesery ell, you'll have to 
= your trust where you jedge it ‘Il do most good. 

ountain streams is as treacherous as the female sext.”’ 

Dillon uttered a note of irritation. 
talk? Isn't the boom solid?” 

The sawyer assumed a non-committal expression as he 
said: ‘‘ You kin blow a mountain holler if you got powder 
enough. A boom’s a boom; ‘tain’t the wall of Chiny ner 
the Bank of England.” 

Dillon turned on his heel. The months had not dealt 
kindly with him. He had grown heavier, indeed, but the 
uneven color threading his face in little broken lives 
hardly contributed to a suggestion of entire well-being. 
A look of continual annoyance marked his face, and in 
matters so small as the suggestion of careless smoking in 
the burned ends of his mustache a certain listlessness or 
recklessness was defined in his appearance. 

Lucy’s letter, which he had received some weeks be- 
fore, had surprised and angered him. He had feared that 
she might not write, indeed; but if she wrote at all, he 
had thought it would be in a sorrowful vein, makin 
some tender feint of renouncing him, giving him a tacit 
hope, or, if not hope, at least such cousolation as might 
lie in the demonstration of her grief. The sharp, bard 
line of the real letter struck him sorely. He had believed 
his hold upon Lucy deeper, stronger; and at sight of the 
simple words, which told him nothing of the actual weak- 
ness underlying their apparent force and firmness, he was 
sensible of a chagrin involving almost his last shred of 
self-confidence. 

Then, too, the McBeath affair had become 
known throughout the town, and everywhere Dillon be- 
gan to encounter looks of coldness and contempt. These 
he was able to endure; but when the common idlers of 
the place began to treat him with the rough familiarity 
which, in lieu of reprobation, coarse minds usually dis- 
play towards a man who has relinquished all right to 
their respect, Dillon grew keenly aware of the levelling 
power of his conduct. 

His position at the mill would not be tenable much 
longer. He realized this in Dunbar’s manner, and he de- 
termined upon leaving Streamlet immediately upon the 
conclusion of his timber transaction. 

Any delay in this business was consequently very try- 
ing to him, and he welcomed with enthusiasm the news 
which one day came of heavy rains at New River. The 
South Fork, lifting convexly in its banks, began to run 
high and fast, and at dusk of the day of the tidings, as 
Dillon talked with a shoe drummer in the hotel office, a 
logger came to tell him that the walnut was pressing into 
the boom. 

Several men sat smoking in the moderate glow of an oil- 
lamp on the office table. The tall, whitewashed stove 
roared cheerfully, and managed to render less dreary the 
— of rain on the great windows and the monoto- 
nous drip of water from the laths in the broken ceiling. 
Under this patch of fallen plaster a black pool was form- 
ing, and oozing slowly off between the boards of the floor. 
Mud had dried in a crust on the foot-rail of the stove, but 
slipping tracks of it about the door seemed like an inva- 
sion of the clay-cowled paths outside. 

Now and then the door opened to admit a drenched man 
and a flow of wind. A stock of heavy boots and shoes 
invested two long tables under the pillars to the right, 
and a smell of fresh leather blended with the prevailing 
odors of tobacco. 

Dillon dismissed the messenger, and returned with re- 
newed spirits to the conversation. He was finishing the 
narration of some story, in which the shoe drummer ex- 
hibited a flattering interest, when the logger came back, 
leaving the mud about the door honeycombed from his 
spiked soles. 

“I bought a stack of the whites,” Dillon continued, 
half turning. ‘‘Thiugs were looking pretty desperate 
about that time, and, whether it was the color or not, the 
luck turned; everything began to come my way, and— 
Well, what is it now?” 

A nervous pallor struck him as he listened. The river 
was growing terribly full, and the logs were plunging 
down altogether too fast. More men were needed to help 
to store the timber in the boom. Cables were necessary, 
urgent measures imperative. 

“Davis says he’s going to set all hands to rafting,” said 
the man, wringing out his hat. ‘‘ He needs more rope and 
staples than he’s got, and he says you better git ’em there 
as quick as the Lord ’ll let ye; the boom’s chuck-full. If 
she ain't eased she’s liable to let the stuff through.” 

Dillon, cold with foreboding, made his way into the 
stormy darkness. The big bare beeches were whipping 
in the wind; the signal-light smeared the wet ties with 
oily orange. About the station it was dark and still, 
and farther awa ——— was hooded in impenetrable 
night. Not a hint of the town broke through the stream- 
ing rain, till, at the brow of the hill road, the bow]-like dip 
of its site suddenly became apparent. It was prayer- 
meeting night, and the church’s narrow windows shed 
slits of red upon the darkness. A sound of singing, baf- 
fled and frustrated by the wind, came and went. Other 
lights shone round about. They shook in the wet like 
so many lanterns set in the prow of boats moored in a 
hill-locked harbor. 

Down in the slushy bottoms the clamor of the rivers 
took Dillon’s sense, intermingled with the hoarse cries of 
the loggers, the heavy thud of driving staples, and the 
sibilant cackling of the fire in the iron baskets along the 
bank. Then the swollen currents came in sight, splashed 
across with flery vermilion, and ribbed with timber, and 
scaled with silvery staves that shone on the surface like 
some light leprous affection of the water. Along the 
river's edge the boom-logs dipped and wavered, gratin 
their links of chain, while hurrying shapes moved back 
and forth, casting long, weird shadows up the slopes. 
Great heaps of drift, loosened from the boom, thatched 
the central waters in heaving black, and above, on the 
floating head of the works, men were plying long pike- 
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poles, grappling the timber still, though manifestly unable 
any longer to store it safely. 

j Anon moment, despite attempts at rectifying it, wood 
was eluding the workers. Already a noticeable quantity 
had passed through the chained confines of the boom and 
out into the stream. Dillon could see it wheeling by. 
He stood on the bank palsied, watching the maging tim- 
ber, and listening to the excited shouts of the workmen, 
the scream of the wind, and the steady clash of the cur- 
rent. These noises seemed to fill the night with an unin- 
telligible uproar of fear and danger, yet, suddenly enough, 
through it all a single sharp cry of warning rang in clear 
syllables—‘‘ She’s going! the stuff is passing out!” ~ 

There was a hollow, rushing sound, a tremendous heave 
in the cramped timber. Then the river, floored solid with 
swift logs, swept steadily by, and Dillon knew that the 
whole of the walnut wood was on its way to the open sea, 

Men gathered about him; he heard a confusion of voices 
and felt a flask at his lips. The liquor revived him some- 
what, and, drenched with the splash of the current, dazed, 
stricken, he began to stumble uP the bank and through 
the plastic lower roads to the hill. 

All the village lights were out now, for it was away 
past midnight, and only the lantern which some one had 
thrust into his hand enabled him to find his way. In the 
blinding blur of its rays strange motionless black things 
showed their small thick shapes along in the road, cud- 
dling close to the stones, lurking everywhere in a still, 
sinister fashion. Dillon had got himself half-way up the 
hill before he recognized them as nothing more actual 
than intensified shadows of the stones at his feet, cast 
into vivid relief by the nearness of the light. 

Across the beta panel a faint glow fell from the office 
windows, It seemed like the radiance of the fire shed 
from the stove’s open door. Some one oepeese to be 
raking out the ashes, renewing the coals, for Dillon caught 
the sound of the poker and the hissing of disturbed em- 
bers even before he set his uncertain foot on the steps or 
laid his wet shoulder against the heavy panels of the door, 

The wind chopped suddenly upon him and thrust him 
across the threshold. He caught at the door and clapped 
it to, and stayed himself for a moment, breathless and be- 
wildered, with slivers of glass from a shattered side of 
the lantern falling about him on the office floor. It seem- 
ed to him that some one gave a little cry, and presently 
his stunned, stupid eyes saw on her knees before the fire a 
woman in a loose black gown, with a loose black braid of 
hair hanging to the floor behind her. She did not speak 
orrise. The firelight sharpened her features, burnishing 
the long throat, deepening the hollows of the startled 
eyes, colaing the heaviness of the parted lips. 

Dillon stared dully at Alexa. She had not spoken to 
him at all for weeks and weeks, nor noticed him in an 
way; but as he stood gazing towards her he had an inti- 
mation that she bad heard of his loss, had known he would 
come in late, half drowned, half crazed, and had stolen 
from her bed to keep the fire up, so that he might at least 
be warmed. 

The perception gave him neither pleasure nor surprise, 
nor, indeod, any sensation. He felt nothing but a growing 
dimness of vision. The excitement through which he had 

, the exposure, the buffeting of the wind, the drench- 
ng rain, and the raw whiskey he had drunk began to tell 
upon him in the heat of the office. Life seemed to be 
wheeling away; an overpowering dread caught at his 
heart and held his breath, and below his feet the firm 
earth appeared to melt. 

In another instant there was a firm grasp upon bis arm; 
some force sustained him, and drew him forward and into 
one of the knife-nicked office chairs beside the fire. In 
his ear Alexa’s voice sounded in some stifled, inexplicable 
confusion of broken sentences, interlarded with murmurs 
of pity or alarm or pleading, and with one recurrent word, 
which finally took hold upon his recovering sense. 

Seeing that Dillon had come to himself and was quietly 
regarding her, Alexa grew at once silent and shrank am 

“ Forgiveness, Alexa?” he said, relieved of the deadly 
weakness which had been with him. ‘‘ What are you 
talking about? Is it possible that I heard you asking 
me to forgive you? For what?” 

Alexa hung back in the shadows beyond the shaft of 
light. Her face was frightened and moved, and she kept 
her hands against her bosom, as if the beating of the heart 
was too fast. 

‘I’ve brought all this on you,” she whispered; ‘‘every- 
thing that’s gone wrong—the flood—her—everything is 
my fault. I prayed that you mightn’t be successful or 
happy.” Her tones died faintly, and Dillon roused him- 
self from a contemplation of this statement and began to 
laugh. 

"You prayed, did you?— you poor child!—and God 
gave you the same thoughtful consideration which he ac- 
corded the patriarchs when they asked that their enemies 
be confounded. Do you still write letters to Santa Claus, 
Alexa?’ 

A sob echoed from the shadowed obscurity where Alexa 
hid herself, and catching it, Dillon changed his tone, and 
speaking gravely, asked: ‘‘ But why should you call down 
the wrath of Scaven on me, Alexa? What have you 
against me? What have I done?” 

There was a silence. Then a low voice stole falteringly 
from the farther darkness: ‘‘I wanted you to suffer like 
you'd made me.” ~- 

Dillon leaned from his chair with a little imperative 
gesture, saying, quietly, ‘Come here.” There was no 
response to this, and he repeated, ‘‘Come, Alexa.” 

A movement disturbed the shadow then, and Alexa, as 
if forced by some power with which pride bad vainly 
struggled, stole slowly iuto sight. He reached out and 
hastened her advance by drawing her towards him with a 
gentle hand. ‘‘ You loved me, after all, didn’t you?” he 
said, smiling alittle. “I knew it well enough.” 

Alexa looked at him, and fell to weeping sorely. ‘Of 
course you know I did,” she sobbed. ‘‘I don’t care whe 
hears me. I did. And when I found you didn’t care a 
thing in the world for me—not so much as the wrappings 
of your finger—I—my heart broke; yes, it broke. And 
I promised to marry Aim—that poor fellow that’s gone— 
because I had enough pride left—then—to want to show 

ou I hadn’t been any more in earnest than you. Oh, 
I's good he’s passed where his troubles are done, for I 
don’t think I could of married him when it came to the 
last! I used to feel sometimes as if I'd die unless | told 
him right out that, mean as you'd treated me, I loved you 
still.” 
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Dillon held her a little away and regarded her, and 
drew her back n as he said: ‘‘ What a poor, spiritiess 
thing you are, Alexa, to care like this for a onthe 


beggar who hasn’t anything in the world except a lot of 
debts he can’t pay and a disgraced name—a fellow who 
has never been, and probably never will be, true to any- 
thing or any one, and who has been twice jilted by the 
girl he preferred to you! Suppose some one had come 
and told you, Alexa, that I was guilty of some contempti- 
ble crime or other, or a number of contemptible crimes, 
would you have thrown me down?” 

“I couldn't of,” wept Alexa. 

** She was afraid her own flawless whiteness of soul 
might get corrupted or spoiled, or something, if she stood 
by me. She had a pious notion that a good woman can’t 
continue to love a bad man without suffering contamina- 
tion. Maybe you can understand this, Alexa, being a 
woman. ing a man, and therefore only an elemental 
creature, it seems to me that if the love amounted to 
anything it wouldn’t be able to reason around all these 
fine points. What do you think, Alexa?—eh? Aren't 

ou afraid the angels are shedding mournful tears because 
have got my corrupt arm around you?” 

Alexa’s reply was not of a direct nature; but it denoted 
meny things, among which was a certain comprehension 
of the meaning of Lucy’s position, and a sense of her own 
ye unwillingness to forego, in the interests of a dim- 
y defined and altogether coloriess higher life, anything 
worth having in the lower ranges of existence. 

“T’ve got ouly one life to live,” said Alexa. 

** Alexa! Alexa! you aren’t afraid that heaven is slip- 
ping away?” ~ 

“It seems nearer than common,” said Alexa. 

He did not laugh. He dropped his head on his breast 
and rested his cold cheek upon her hand, and bitterly 
contrasted this unquestioning love with Lucy's scruples 
and doubts and decisions. The human comfort which 
stole upon him from Alexa’s presence and Alexa’s simply 
defined adoration warmed and consoled him; yet he was 
perfectly sensible of a strong distaste for the common 
perfume in which Alexa was accustomed to drench her 
coarse, long hair. 

‘Help me up,” he said; “help me as far as the hall 
door, Alexa, I am mud from head to foot and unutterably 
weak. I shouldn’t ask it, perhaps, but you won't mind 
lending me a hand, will you, or wince or flinch if your 
sleeve gets soiled?” 

(to BE conTINUED.) 


AUTUMN FASHIONS FOR MEN. 


thee first chill and suspicion of frost in the air, which, 
4S as the old almanacs say, may be expected “‘ about this 
time,” must turn our attention to replenishing our winter 
wardrobe. Men’s fashions, however, never flourish in a 
Presidential year. Stocks are unsettled,and in consequence 
both tailor and customer are a bit shy. - In England, 
where we are supposed to obtain our hints and inspira- 
tions, there has been an extremely dull season, and war 
scares and South African troubles have followed so closely 
upon the heels of each other that they have produced a 
result in conservatism as well as in a rigid economy. 
Consequently there are fewer modifications in men’s dress 
for the autumn and winter of 1896-7 than there have been 
for several years. 

Golf and cycling, perhaps, have had the lion’s share of 
these. The Norfolk jacket has been replaced by the 
sack-coat for both of the pastimes, and a man may leave 
his office and with a very few changes of costume can 
emerge from, say, Wall Street, as an example, to the downs 
of Long Island a full-fledged golfer, or be fully equipped 
for his afternoon spin on his wheel. As in previous years 
the knickerbocker was gradually discarded for riding cos- 
tume in the city during the afternoon, so will it disappear 
from the cyclist’s wardrobe. The “knicker” is pictu- 
resque in summer, and in the vacation season it has been 
the. predominating feature of man’s sporting and négligé 
costume, In winter, unless one lives in the country, the 
prevailing American idea is to change rapidly, without 
any apparent effort, from every-day dress to that adapted 
for any pastime or specialty. The leather strap used to 
keep down long trousers in riding has also found its way 
into the outfit of the wheelman and golfer. In fact, unless 
one belongs to a club and is obliged to don a dress of a 
peculiar cut, it is considered only the mark of an amateur 
and a greenhorn to appear ina rig for the occasion. At 
a match this is another story, but ordinarily the very cad- 
dies will laugh at you. The club uniforms are, however, 
quite varied, and their adoption has brought delight to 
the heart of the tailor. 

The cloth which is to be used for lounge, morning, or 
business suits this autumn must therefore be as appro- 
— for golf or wheeling as for the office or the street. 

weeds and cheviots still lead, the colors in favor bein 
greys and browns, and the ever-useful shepherd’s plaid 

n London the browns have had their day, and the pre- 
vailing note in color is gray. There have been already 
seen in this country some very smart lounge suits made 
of gray worsted. There is no change in the shape of the 
sack-coat, which is, as it was last year, rather loose to the 
figure. The trousers are ordinarily wide. The official 
measurements are about nineteen inches around the knee 
and about seventeen and a half at the bottom. ; 

I think one will see fewer brown, fawn, and other col- 
ored waistcoats worn with business suits this autumn and 
winter than were conspicuous last year. The colored 
waistcoat was one of the fancies which were not to last. 
With the frock-coat, however, men have been wearing 
white double-breasted waistcoats, which have given a cer- 
tain picturesqueness to afternoon dress. This has been 
the vogue at the early autumn weddings and at Newport. 
, For afternoon dress, for weddings before candle-light, 
and for church and receptions we all know that the frock- 
coat is the garment de rigueur. The frock-coat of this 
autamn, and necessarily of this winter, has changed but 
little. The absurd long skirted “1830” affair has en- 
tirely disappeared, and the coat to-day is almost exactly 
what was worn in the early fifties. In fact, if you would 
look at the incomparable sketches of Leech,in Punch, of that 


period, you would find the Englishman of forty-five to ' 


fifty years ago almost a fac-simile of the one of 1896 as to 
his dress, Shirts were a little more startling, and trousers 
exhibited checks instead of stripes, but otherwise we have 
gone back a half-ceutury. The black frock-coat of this 
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year is of vicufia or llama, cut about an inch or an inch 
and a half below the knee. It is lined with silk, and the 
lapels are faced with the same material. It has three 
buttons, and is made rather loose for the figure, with 
about an eighteen-inch waist. The frock-coat is always 
worn unbuttoned. 

The waistcoat, if not of the same material as the coat, 
can be either, as previously remarked, of white duck or of 
fawn-colored cloth, always double-breasted. It is a little 
more comme il faut, should a fancy waistcoat of this char- 
acter be worn, to tone the effect by black neck-wear, either 
in a bow or a four-in-hand, or, again, in the more elaborate 
Ascot. 

The trousers to go with this afternoon suit are of dark 
gray with a striped pattern. White spats are not worn 
very much at the present time, and some extremists affect 
dark gray ones of the same shade as the trousers. Patent- 
leather boots and a top-hat, of which more anon, complete 
this attire. The London tailors are striving to bring into 
fashion gray frock suits with white or gray spats—gener- 
ally the latter—light gray top-hats, and gloves. This will 
do very well for the Ascot or for the late spring, which is 
the season in London, but 1 doubt whether oue will find 
any Americans brave enough to come out in this regalia. 
A certain establishment on Saville Row reports that it 
has turned out more gray twill frock suits this year than 
for a decade before, but the New York tailors are not able 
to make a similar assertion. 

The dress, Tuxedo, Cowes, or dinner jacket, or which- 
ever or whatever you choose to call it, has grown so much 
in popularity that it is worn now on every occasion which 
is really not to be classed as a formal evening function. 
You see men who are weil dressed, or who have that rep- 
utation, with this garment at the theatres, at smal] dinners 
at restaurants, at semi-formal assemblages in the country, 
and everywhere except at dinner parties or at dances. 

The dress jacket, as well as the dress or evening suits 
of this year, should be made of a very fine textured cloth 
with very little pattern in it. The latest English jackets 
have cloth, not silk, collars, with peaked lapels, and silk 
facing brought to the very edge thereof. The length is 
about the same as that of a sack-coat, and one pocket only 
isallowable. The formal evening or dress-coat is cut rec- 
tangular at the waist, the skirts cut away a little more, and 
the corners rounded. What is known as the roll collar is 
quite effective. This is something in the shape of the old 
shawl collar, and the silk facing is brought to the edge of 
the lapels. The ordinary notch or step roll collar, how- 
ever, is more conservative, and will be worn by the most 
fashionable men. There will be also another attempt to 
revive the velvet collar, which it is to be hoped will not 
succeed. If the waistcoat is to be of the same material 
as the coat it must be single-breasted. If a white duck 
waistcoat is worn, it should then be double-breasted. 
The waistcoats are cut very low, in almost a perfect U 
shape. The double-breasted white have a narrow collar 
or rim, and some of the smartest have only two buttons. 

The trousers for evening dress are cut fairly close to the 
leg. The collar for evening wear remains still the stiff 
standing, the shirt the plain white with two button-holes 
in the bosom, for white enamel, pearl, or plain gold shirt- 
buttons, and the tie white linen or lawn, self-tied in a 
small neat bow. With dress jacket a plain narrow black 
silk tie is worn, also tied in a small bow. 

The English well-dressed man wears a plain black cloth 
overcoat with his evening dress, the texture being the 
same as but somewhat heavier than that of the evening suit. 
It has or has not a cape—the Inverness style not being the 
only one, as formerly, for such a garment—and the collar 
and facings are of the cloth and not of silk. 

In boots and shoes there is little variation. The russet 
shoe has had its death-knell as far as the city is concerned, 
but it will be worn much in the country with négligé 
and morning suits. In the city the black leather walking 
boot, thick soled, and blackened with the old ‘‘ shine,” is 
again in vogue, and for afternoon wear there is the but- 
toned patent-leather, and for evening the patent-leather 
pump. The toes are rounded, not pointed. 

The top or silk hat of the season is moderately bell- 
shaped, quite but not too high, and the brim is curled 
close to the body of the hat. The opera-lat—a luxury 
which many men wear with evening dress—is made of 
black rib silk, lined with black satin, and has an inside 
band of black leather. 

The Derby hat has a very curling close brim and some- 
what of a bell. The favorite colors are brown and black. 
The Hombourg or felt hat is of brown or gray. The lat- 
ter have either a narrow band of black cloth or one of 
white ribbed silk. Some snow-white felt hats with white 
satin bands have been shown in the windows of Fifth 
Avenue hatters, but they will only be worn by eccentric 
characters, aud not, certainly, by gentlemen. 

The overcoat has changed but little in shape. It is 
loose, and comes just below the knees. In cut it is what 
is known as the Chesterfield. Dark brown is a very 
fashionable color, and dark blue is still a favorite. The 
material may be of beaver or cheviot. The garment is 
made like a frock-coat, single-breasted, with a “ fly front” 
—that is, with the buttons concealed. A velvet collar 
completes it, but velvet cuffs are vulgar. 

At this writing there is little if any novelty in the au- 
tumn styles of neck-wear. The same Ascots and four-in- 
hands will be-in vogue, but the colors will be dark, black 
prevailing. 

The all-around turn-down collar will be seen less as the 
cold weather advances, and in its place will be the ever- 
— straight standing, of a moderate height. 

he Suéde glove, gray or tan, still maintains its place 
in the wardrobe of fashionable men. 
Wa ter G. Rosrnson. 
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Ovp Sussonisern. —The Society of Colonial Dames is composed of 
those whose ancestors served the Colonies in any capacity before 1783, 
and Who resided in the Colonies prior to 1750. To be eligible to the 
Society of Daughters of the American Revolution one must have proof 
di ized patrio' di sailor vil oft =e 
pendence as a recogn as a soldier or sailor or c! cer, in 
the Colonies or States." Pens E 

F. L.—The Society of the Daughters of the Revolution is an off- 

Daughters of the American Revolution, and is more re- 
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stricted in its membership. Particulars of the nature of the proofs of 
applying to the secre- 
of the respective societies, For the ty of the American 


York city. For the Society of the Daughters of the Revolution ad- 
dress the headquarters at 166 Fifth Avenue, New York city. 

Hauu.—Your sample will look beat made with skirt trimmed around 
the bottom with three black satin bias folds put on an inch apart. 
Make the waist with short jacket effect in the back; have bolero 
points trimmed with bias satin folds like those on the skirt, and a 
tulded vest of the black satin, or if you desire a more dreasy effect have 
a white satin vest covered with chiffon. No allowance ior seams is 
made on the pattern sheets. 

Peurcexrry.—Make your blue serge in a skirt and Eton jacket. Trim 
the skirt with rows of narrow black braid, A vert of orange velvet 
would make your gown very smart, in full blouse effect. Trim the 
fronts of the jacket to match the skirt. If the orange looks too bright, 
use black satin instead. Buttons will not be u to fasten dresses 
this season ; hooks and eyes so arranged that they are hidden are still 
the most popular fastenings. 

8. C. M.—As your crépe de Chine skirt is in straight breadths, you 
should have no difficulty in fashioning it after one of the new pat- 
terns, gored. Trim your waist with raffles of lace and rosettes of rib- 
bon the shade of the dress,and around the bottom of the skirt put 
three rows of quilled satin ribbon of the same shade. The material 
will be worn this winter. A jet and black silk wrap will be the best 
purchase you can make. 

Dexissa.—Short tight-fitting cloth jackets will be worn this autumn, 
an inch or two longer than those of last season. [ron your organdie 
on the wrong side. It is a graceful attention to send your friend a 
few flowers on her wedding anniversary if you have been her bride- 
maid, but it is not obligatory.—One day in each week is more correct. 
A wool flaunel selvage rolled tight is the best thing to use to remove 
dust from black satin, 

Compiexion.—For use on the face the almond meal is put into a soft 
cheese-cloth bag, which is used as a wash-cloth in place of soap. 

iss L. 8S, P.—At a small noou wedding the bride's mother or a near 
lady relative should receive the guests as they enter the room where 
the ceremony is to take place. After the service is over and they have 
received cougratulations the bride and groom may walk together, arm 
iu arm, into the dining-room and there partake of refreshments with 
the other guests or the bridal party alone, as they prefer. The bride's 
father wears light lavender or gray gloves with heavy —— A 
bride certainly may order before her marriage the visiting-cards en- 
graved with her future name and address which she will use a(ter her 
wedding; the order for such cards is usually given at the same time 
with that for the wedding-carda. 

Ating,—The menu for the wedding breakfast of a quiet noon wed- 
ding at this time of year may include hot bouillou or consommeé, 
creamed oysters or lobster Newburg, chicken or other croqueties, 
salads, sandwiches, cake, bonbones, coffee, and lemonade or a simple 
punch, The lady guests at a noon wedding wear high-necked light 
dresses with hats or bonnets; the gentlemen wear trock-coats with 
dark gray trousers, At a house wedding the bride may enter the 
room in which the service is to be read either on her father’s arm or 
with the groom, as she prefers, and the maid of honor may walk into 
the room directly in front of her, or the maid of honor inay be the 
bride’s escort, and the groom enter the room with the minister, and 
stand with him to await the bride, while her father is near to be ready 
to give her away. The conventional dress for the groom at a day 
wedding is a frock-coat, black or white waistcoat, gray trousers, and 
white China silk four-in-hand tie, but if he has good reason for so 
doing, the groom may wear a cut-away coat instead of the frock-coat. 

Aveusta.—For ordinary home luncheons and breakfasts a polished 
table with a pretty centre piece and plate doilies is as much seen as a 
table covered with a cloth, but if the cloth is preferred it should be of 
white or a light shade of écru damask with a border, and hem-stitched 
or fringed. Ata luncheon or breakfast entertainment a cloth is always 
used, and way be as elaborate as the entertainers can afford with lace 
or drawn-work or embroidery. Café parfait is made in the following 
way: to ope quart of cream add one gill of wey black coffee and a 
half-cup of powdered sugar; whip it, and when thoroughly whipped 

ut into an ice-cream mould, and this into a freezer well packed with 

ce and salt. Let it stand three or four hours, and then take out of the 

mould and serve; this quantity will be enough for eight or ten people. 
Dessert-spoous are u at breakfast for oatmea! or other cereals, and 
in preference to teaspoons for dessert at dinner, luncheon, and tea, 
when a spoon is required. Sulphate of quinine for the hair is mixed 
in the proportion of sixty grains of quinine to one ounce of vaseline ; 
also in the proportion of five grains to an ounce of alcohol. 

Mippie Strates.—For the Southern trip you write of take one old 
dress for steamer wear, and one good tailor-made suit of light-weight 
gvods which will not soil easily, made with skirt and jacket to be worn 
with shirt and silk waists, having a dark silk waist, one or two of wash 

oods, and a light one for —s and afternoon wear. You will need, 
sides, a light silk or woollen dress for change, a wrapper, gulf cape 
for steamer, steamer rug and pillow, and soft hat, trave by and 
mackintosh. The gentleman should take a blue serge or other ligit- 
weight suit made with sack-coat, another suit for change, several 
cheviot shirts in addition to white ones, an overcoat, mackintosh, 
steamer wrap, and soft hat, travelling hat, and bath wrap, With the 
necessary amount of under-clothing, shoes, etc., thus equipped a couple 
will have all they need for the trip you mention, and can pack every- 
thing into a small covered basket trunk and a steamer trunk; in the 
latter should be everything that they will want on the steamer. 
Sash-curtains which both run the entire width of the window at the 
top and cross in the middle are hung on separate very smal! brass rods, 
which fasten at the ends into one bracket. Such rods can be bought 
at any good upholstery eg and are made specially for hanging sash- 
curtains in this way. The blue eo you use is perfectly cor- 
rect for ordinary correspondence, and is one of the fashionable shades 
much used at present. 

C. 8. T.—Soup should be dipped from the soup-plate into the spoon 
from the side of the spoon nearest to the person. With bananas which 
are passed whole a fruit-knife and finger-bow! should be served; the 
skin is removed with the knife, and the banana cut into small portions, 
and oy to the mouth with the fingers. The knife and fork, 
after they have been used, should always be placed on one side of the 
plate, whether it is passed for a second portion or removed from the 
table. It is not customary for seas or the members of the family 
at table to thank the servant who waite on them as he or she passes 
the different dishes, unless a dish is refused, when “ No, thank you,” 
should be said in alow tone. The bread served at a dinner is cut into 
thick slices and not buttered; it is broken off in small mouthfuls with 
the fingers. On the other hand, the thin slices of buttered bread which 
are often served at a luncheon, supper, afternoon tea, etc., may be 
bitten. One should sit erect in the chair at the dining-table, with the 
hands ey ye / resting on the table or under it on the knees; 
on arising from the table the chair is pushed a little way back and left 
there, not pushed against the table. An invitation for a guest who is 
visiting in a house may be requested by a hostess for such entertain- 
ments as afternoon teas, large receptions, lawn prtiee, or any large 
general affairs, but not for such entertainments as iuncheons, dinners, 
card parties, etc., to which a limited number of people are invited. The 
request for an invitation should be made by the guest's hostess to the 
lad who gives the entertainment, in a personal note. No vegetubie, 
under any circumstances, should be eaten with a spoon. 


REFERENCE-BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 
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EMBROIDERY DESIGN 
LOR SOFA CUSHION. 


T° have more sofa cushions than 

one knows what to do with is 
the ambition of every well-regulated 
young housewife. For where cannot 
a cushion be used to advantage? And 
what is more picturesque than a couch 
in @ snug corner hea high with 
these beguiling aids to laziness? The 
water-lily design for a cushion given 
herewith is accompanied by a quarter 
section in full working size. tt is to 
be worked in white rope floss, in Ken- 
sington stitch, either on a delicate yel- 
low linen or denim of an old-pink tone. 
A heavy white cord is very effective 
as a finish for the edge of the pillow, 
or, if preferred, a slip cover could be 
made, and laced across one end with a 
cord, so that it can be readily removed 
when soiled. 


FASHIONABLE SHOES. 
See illustrations on page 793. 


was it not that famous heroine 
the Princess Cinderella who 
first set the fashion of tight shoes? 
And her jealous sisters, what a des- 
perate struggle they had to keep up 
with it! Did not they cut off their 
toes with a carving-knife in vain hopes 
of wearing a small shoe? And has 
not some such heroic torture, at the 
call of fashion, gone on ever since—at 








least to within a few years ago? It used to be that ifa 
woman’s foot was larger than would fit a three-and-a-half- 
sized shoe it was just so much the worse for the foot. 

She might be a ‘‘daughter of the gods, divinely tall and 
most divinely fair,” but if she was also a woman of refine- 
ment she wouldn't own a shoe larger than a three-and-a- 
half. Anything larger was felt to be a disgrace. No 
matter if her feet were bent and crippled, her walk clum- 
sy, her pose cramped with pain, her nerves unstrung by 
long stretches of anguish, and, worst of all, her face per- 
fectly wooden with repressed agony, if only she could put 
out a dainty little pinched toe from her petticoats and 
say, ‘‘ I wear twos,” or ‘‘ My size is three” —that was the 
proper thing. 

But this is changed, thank Heaven! The modern wo- 
man, with all her faults, has decidedly more common- 
sense. She says—for she has studied art—*‘ Why should 
a foot too small be a mark of beauty any more than an 
eye too small, or a nose too short, or a head of hair too 
scanty?” Is not symmetry the highest beauty? Do not 
a graceful walk and nerves at ease, a face smooth and a 
natural smile, far outweigh the possession of a shrivelled, 
pinched foot? 

In the story of Trilby much is made of her beautiful 
natural foot, and such a rare beauty as a perfect foot 
seems so to have captivated every one’s fancy that ‘ Tril- 
by’s foot” is a world-wide byword. One who had not 
read the book would think it was her chief perfection. 
The ideal foot, of which Trilby’s was the type, is not a 
small foot, but one perfectly proportioned to the body— 
slender, arched, strong, now standing firm as a rock, now 
flashing like a bird’s wing, now gliding with a serpentine 
slow grace. This warbdl of support to the body is built 
on the principle of an arch, upbearing lightly on its = 4 
stone the whole body’s weight. At the back is the roc 
like heel bone. Under the forward end of the arch are 
braced the slender bones of the toes. Every one knows 


Fie. 2.—QUARTER SECTION OF CUSHION DESIGN, FIG. 1.—FULL WORKING SIZE. 
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that the foot is formed beyond the instep by a great toe 


and four smaller toes. And Nature insists upon makin 
one side of the foot straight, while the other is curved an 
set with smaller toes—stran 
much prettier if she weal’ take pattern from our shoes, 
which are curved on both sides! 


Shoemakers who are well in advance in their craft now 
make shoes straight on the inside of the foot and curved 
on the outside, but to look well they require knowing 


curves and great skill in shaping the upper leather. 

The chief troubles with shoes are these: Shoes too short, 
shoes too narrow, heels too high, heels 
too short, toes too slim, or scanty in the 
upper leather; besides these faults are 
shoes formed on ill-shaped, pinched lasts, 
which force the big toe out of shape. 
With shoes too short the weight of 
the body crushes the toes into a sort of 
wedge-shaped ball, twisting the tips of 
the toes together and spreading the joints 
apart. When to this trouble is added a 
last with a curve at the joint of the bi 
toe, the foot is deformed almost beyond 
human shape; bunions and horrible dis- 
eases of the joint follow of course. The 
shape of slipper worn in Henry the 
Eighth’s time is more desirable for com- 
fort. The toes of those slippers were 
limited by law to be not broader than six 
or eight inches, and it is safe to guess 
that the “mode” kept barely inside the 
limit 

‘The shoe too narrow causes the foot to 
wear on the upper leather, and on the hard edge of the sole, 
making corns, and tender places on the soles of the foot. 

One of the most unsuspected causes of evil to the foot 
is the short heel, which does not extend far enough under 
the foot to support the forward part of the heel bone. This 
bone, like the pier of an arch, runs up under the ankle. 
If its forward edge is not supported, it sinks under the 
body’s weiglt, and the arch breaks down, causing the de- 
formity called flat foot. It is a dislocation of the instep. 
The heel is turned and 
thrust out backward; the 
instep sinks; an ugly splay- 
foot is formed; in bud cases 
the person cannot use the 
foot. Of course the pain is 
in proportion to the injury. 
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LOW 


SHOES AND TIES. 


A heel too high has almost the same ill effect; and be- 
sides, the stilted heel, by changing the angle of the foot’s 
bearing, throws out the knee, making the kuee bone too 
prominent. In preserving the body’s balance the spine is 
bent forward, the chin thrown out; the pose is a line of 
zigzags, as in crooked old age. Often the heel twists and 
wears down on one side, giving a wrench to the instep, 
and thick misshapen ankles. 

Another fault of a shoe is a narrow toe or scant upper 
leather. The foot is cramped and crushed into a mis- 
taken notion of dainty slimness. 

‘The woman who would display an attractive foot should 
not buy small shoes, but shoes of artistic curves and finely 
finished. Notice the difference in curves between a racing- 
boat and a clumsy canal-boat. The canal-boat might be 
smaller in size, yet no one would think it more graceful 
on that account. The sketches here shown are from foot- 
wear as nearly perfect as possible in comfort and beauty, 
besides being the most fashionable models. 

Fig. 1 is a fine walking boot of French kid, foxed and 
tipped with the same—made, too, in calf-skin or in stout 
glazed Dongola of the finest 
quality, which does not chafe 
nor rub as quickly as French 
kid. In any case the uppers 
are made of one sort of leather 
throughout. The tips are cut 
straight acrogs. This is an 
exquisitely shaped boot, with 
an air of very distinct fashion. 
It is cut with the sole spoken 
of above, straight on the in- 
side of the foot and curved on 
the outside, keeping the toe 
joint in perfectshape. Fig. 2 
is a high-cut dress boot of 
French kid foxed with patent- 


leather, with military heel. 
Fig. 3 shows a boot for peo- 
ple with sensitive feet. It is 


made of thin French kid, with 
wide sole and broad low heel. 
For people with very sensitive 
fect, who walk only in rooms, 
there are slippers and shoes 
made of buckskin, with light 
soles. Fig. 4 is a carriage 
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Fie. 2. 
WALKING AND DRESS BOOTS. 


boot, or for evening wear where women are apt to take 
cold from wearing low ties. It has a kid top with patent- 
leather vamp and pointed tip. The soles, as in all dress 
boots and slippers, are artfully made to look very thin on 
the edges. The newest shapes are made with no upward 
curve at the toe. The pointed tips of uppers are stiffened 
beneath the surface, so they will not wrinkle beyond the 
natural tips of the toes. Fig. 5 is also a dress boot, of silk 
vesting, vamped with patent-leather, with punched edge, 
and military heel. Fig. 6 is a dress boot of diagonal, with 
a dainty vamp of patent-leather, and Louis Fifteenth heel 
of black kid, delicately stitched with white. 

Fig. 7, a bewitching patent-leather low shoe, has a 
pointed tongue and Louis Fifteenth heel. It is embellish- 
ed with a buckle, which may suit in price the wearer’s 
purse, from a simple cut steel to one of diamonds worth 
hundreds of dollars. Fig. 8 is a patent-leather seamless 
duchesse shoe with lapel, Louis Fifteenth heel, and a 
great black satin ribbon bow on the instep. Fig. 9, a 
patent-leather tie, is also made with kid top and patent- 
leather vamp and tip; square heel. Fig. 10 is French kid 
or patent-leather tie, with military heel. 

The queen of slippers, Fig. 11, perfection in the shape 
of a dress slipper, is cut with only one seam at the back; 
it is made in satin, velvet, and patent-leather. A tiny jew- 
el solitaire or a fairylike little slide, as they term the buc- 
kles without teeth, is set on the instep, but its slim elegance 
requires no ornament, merely an ‘“‘accent.” Fig. 12 is a 
dress slipper of black satin of the slender-looking seamless 
shape, with a coquettish papillon rosette perched on the in- 
step. Fig. 13,a slipper of bronze kid, with curved straps 
buttoned back against the ankle. The toe is worked with 
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GOLF, RIDING, AND BICYCLE BOOTS, BICYCLE, HUNTING, AND MOUNTAINEERING LEGGINGS. 
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Fie. 18. 


bronze and gold beads. A black satin slipper striped 
with narrow gros grain, black satin heel, and tiny jewelled 
slide is shown in Fig. 14. Fig. 15, a bedroom slipper of 
kid trimmed with narrow velvet ribbon and rosette. This 
is also made in russet and red morocco. 

A riding boot in tan Russia- leather, Fig. 16, is also 
made in the same pattern of patent-leather with kid tops; 

uare low heel; the bigh vamp is i curved, and 
stitched on the upper. Lined with kid. Fig. 17, leggings 
for bicycling, made in russet morocco, canvas, and black 
kid. Straps of patent-leather with buckles for fastening 
under the t sole and at the knee. They are buttoned 
up the outside of the leg with bone buttons, Fig. 18, a 
bicycle boot of American kid, foxed and tipped with the 
same. The lower part of the boot laces up with fifteen 
eyelets worked in black silk twist, over 
a tongue of kid. Above the lacing the 
boot buttons trimly well up around the 
leg.. Square low heel. A coquettish boot, 
shapely and ‘‘cute” to the last degree. 
Fig. 19, tan-colored Russia-leather golf 
boot, laced over a tongue of the same lined 
with tan kid; straps to pull the boots on 
with; a square low heel; the heels and 
soles aré set close with brass hobnails, 
put in at the order of an enthusiastic 
golfer. The weight of this boot is ex- 
traordinary. Fig. 20, leggings and boots 
for golf, mountain-climbing, or hunting. 
The leggings are of pig-skin with stiffen- 
ed kid lining, bound on the edge with 
kid; bone buttons, opening in front. The 
boots are of oil-grain leather, russet-colored, made with 
heavy water-proof soles, the sole extending, and showing 
the stitching. Square heels an inch high. 

Jessixé SHEPHERD. 


BARN DANCES. 
ly almost every one there is latent a spice of bohemian- 
ism—a survival, perhaps, of primitive conditions—so 
that informal festivities give a more natural spontaneous 
sense of pleasure than functions that are costly, elaborate, 
and conventional. 

No ballroom, however 
exquisite in fresco and 
furnishing, can make a 
more attractive ‘‘set- 
ting” fora merrymaking 






Fie. 11. 
EVENING SLIPPERS AND BEDROOM SLIPPER. 


than an ordinary barn decked with nature’s own tapes- 
try of leaves and grain and ‘ garden-graith.” October is 
the month generally chosen for such frolics, when the 
crisp bright air quickens the pulses with desire for ac- 
tivity, and the decoration of the barn is of itself a source 
of fun and a vent for superabundant energy. 

A house party of young persons found delightful occu- 
pation last autumn in preparing for such a féte, aud as 
their visit was near its close, the barn dance made an at- 
tractive climax to many pleasure-filled days and evenings. 
The horses having been offered neighborly hospitality, the 
empty stalls were turned into bowers of “ greenery,” and 
made luxurious with rugs and seats covered with Turkey- 
red cushions, stuffed with the aromatic pine balsam. The 
box-stall made a dainty little room where lemonade and 
claret punch were dispensed. 

The walls of the spacious barn were covered with maple 
twigs and sprays of the bright leaves, to which a dado of 
wheat gave effective contrast. From the 
ceiling hung hundreds of Japanese lan- 
terns, whose glowing light was further 
supplemented by many candles in tin 
scouses, masked with bunches of yellow 
corn, placed at intervals on the walls. 
Such a mise en scéne left nothing to be 
desired for the guests,that seemed to have 
strayed from fabled Arcadia. ‘‘ Ceres” 
looked every inch a goddess in soft corn- 
color, profusely adorned’ with poppies, 
bluets, and daisies, and crowned with 
ripe wheat; ‘‘ Flora” seemed a rose made 
animate; and ‘‘ Pomona” and “ Fortu- 
na,” with their ‘horns of plenty” and 
vine-crowned heads, told of the fruitful 
year in every detail of their costume. 
‘*‘Autumn” stood confessed in all the 
bravery of glowing leaves, while Phyllis 
and Corydon, Robin Hood and Maid 
Marian, shepherds and shepherdesses, 
sought each other as by a law of natural 
selection. The girls had welcomed the 
idea of ‘dressing up,” and having 
“bribed, badgered, bullied, and brow- 
beaten” their young men friends to fol- 
low their example—to quote one of the 














victims—they all seemed to rejoice together 
over their success 

A supper, served at the house, brought 
them back from fairyland and romance te 
realities spone the less acceptable. A very 

smart” dance was given at about the same 
time ina handsome new stable before 
equine tenants had been put in possession. 
The decorations were exclusively of golden 
rod, caref illy selected, 
of the , which, lighted, gave al- 
most the effect of sunshine—a glory of shim 
mering yellow all softly aglow and ablaze; 
pumpkins, crook-necked squashes, and ripe 
corn, with masses of vine leaves, were piled 
up in the corners in artistic heaps. The mu- 
sicians were accommodated on the top of the 
great mail-coach, which was decorated with 
golden-rod as for a flower parade. The 
german began with the well-known figure of 
“driving a four-in-hand,” and the favors 
were whips, smal! silver whistles, sleigh 
bells, tiny coach - horns, photograph - frames 
in the form of stirrups and horseshoes of 
nickel, vegetables and fruits cunningly made 
of silk tinted with water-color—turnips, car 
rots, apples, radishes, etc.—while the flower 
favors were held in small rustic baskets made 
of burs or of birch bark 

The coach-horn sounded a musical peal to 
announce supper, the servants in attendance 
wearing grooms’ livery. The entertainment 
ended in a merry frolic called ‘‘ The Maze” 
or ‘‘ Follow my Leader,” all the guests carry 
ing small lighted candles fastened to the end 
of reeds, which, dancing like fire-flies as their 
bearers ran hither and thither in the merry 
whirl, made a scene of enchantment one long 
to be remembered 
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ABOUT CUT FLOWERS 


ANY women appear to think that the 

gift of arranging flowers artistically is 
natural inheritance of their sex, but re- 
sults show that this is a mistake. It isa 
gift, and it is not bestowed promiscuously. 
The most devoted flower-lovers and success 
ful culturists are often incapable of achiev- 
ing a satisfactory bouquet, and their at 
tempts at floral decoration end in lamentable 
failures 

A heavy, packed effect should be espe- 
cially avoided with cut flowers, and a few 
arranged with taste are far more pleasing 
than a profusion heavily massed together. 
The close banking of flowers destroys much 
of their beauty, and too great regularity of 
arrangement has always an air of stiffness. 
Low receptacles produce a better effect than 
high ones, except in particular cases; and a 
bow! of roses is especially attractive. One 
of Venetian glass in varying shades of light 
sea-green, filled with pink roses, makes a 
charming table ornameut. 

A large bow] is somewhat unmanageable 


M 


the 


in arranging flowers, except for substantial | 


sprays of blossoms, although sand with moss 
over it, in place of water, will do a great deal 
toward obviating the difficulty. ‘Into this 
green bank, which is rounded and made 
thoroughly wet before covering with the 
pretty fern moss, the flower stems are thrust 
well down and kept exactly iu place, as they 
could not be kept in water 

A dome of wire, invented for the purpose, 
does away with the necessity for sand and 
ferns, which cannot always be had; but the 
wire, once secured, is a permanent institution. 
It is in meshes, and a flat circle of the metal 
forms a border about an inch below the 
edge of the dome and rests on the rim of 
the bowl. The water comes just below this 
inner circie, and the flower stems are thrust 
through the wire meshes and kept firmly in 
position. In this arrangement every bud 
and blossom tells, and a mere handful of 
flowers is magnified into a luxuriant abun 
dance. 

A globe of clear crystal is a particularly 
effective receptacle for roses and lilies, as it 
displays the beauty of their stems and foli- 
age ‘Perfect, glossy rose leaves are beauti 
ful, but they are seldom seen except on their 
native bushes 

Water. lilies are peculiarly exclusive, and 
show their beauty and sweetness to the best 
advantage only when they are quite by them- 
selves. The flattest receptacle that will hold 
water is the most satisfactory for these dar 
lings of the pond and stream, and one in the 
shape of a round tray with a brim leaves 
nothing to be desired. Failing this, a large 
dinner plate covered with ferns answers very 
nicely; and if mounted on another plate 
thai is turned bottom upward and covered 
with moss and sprays of the dainty little 
partridge-vine, the decoration will be found 
very effective 

Massing different varieties of flowers to- 
gether is seldom satisfactory; yet the com 
monest weed that grows by the road -side 
will be found decorative if used by itself. 
No blossom is more common than the dande- 
lion, yet its rich goiden hue has a wonderful 
beauty shining forth from the corner of a 
country parlor and properly lodged in a 
brown or dark blue bow! or pitcher 

Nor is the golden flower, with its royal 
crown, unworthy of more pretentious envi- 
ronment; and for a ‘‘ yellow luncheon” no 
flower can be more effective —the white 
cloth, embroidered in gold and pale blue, with 
a centre of soft yellow silk crumpled about 
blue and gold bowls that seem to overflow 
with their masses of glowing blossoms, re- 
lieved here and there by jars of maiden-bair 
ferns. The central ornament may be an im- 
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mense mound of dandelions, so arranged 
that some of the blossoms, wired in sprays, 
hang down the sides of the bow! like a 
golden fringe. 

Numerous are the effective yet inexpen- 
sive decorations to be accomplished with 
just what one has, and a little taste. When 
scarcely anything else is available, a few 
stalks of gladioli in piok and white, or flam- 
ing scarlet, with the delicate green sprays of 
the maurandia mixed with them and trailing 
about the base, will-be found a very satis- 
factory table decoration. 

Exta Ropman Cavurca. 


AUTUMN’S SPELL. 
BY MARY B. BALDWIN 


CROSS the field of gold and green 
The fancies play amid the sheen, 
And zephyrs linger as they pass 
To kiss the blossoms in the grass, 
But dancing with the light, the shade 
Has sudden fear of fancy made. 
Then swift o’er ways of gold and green 
Glides back again the autumn sheen, 
The field again is gay and bright, 
And fancy revels in the light. 


SENTIMENT VS. JUSTICE. 
SF NTIMENT born of genuine feeling isa 

delightful freshener of life. The barest 
circumstances are made lighter and easier to 
endure by tenderness and thoughtfulness dis 
played from each to the other. And such 
consideration between men and women 
makes the blissful charm of a happy married 
life. 

This sentiment, whose foundations are 
purity, justice, and truth, makes its posses 
sors impregnable to the strongest blows of 
fate. They can well afford to smile at pov- 
erty, or the worst material conditions. These 
do not touch the high rock on which the soul 
resides, scorning a lower place. 

But where sentimental considerations reign 
without the foundations of these virtues— 
what then? 

The foundation in this case is of shifting 
sand, and unhappy is the woman who trusts 
her life to such conditions. 

Justice without sentiment may be severe, 
but it is at least honest, and so far preferable 
to sentiment without justice, which is not 
honest. Justice without sentiment is hard 
to bear, but sentiment without justice is de- 
grading to both men and women alike. For 
women it is hopeless. As women we glory 
in the sentiment which is based on healthy 
conditions, but when these conditions have 
ceased to exist, we gladly choose justice in- 
stead. 


‘MISTRESS AND MAIDS.” 


( N the vexed and vexing ‘*‘ Servant Ques- 

tion,” however much talked over and 
written about, there will always remain some- 
thing to be said, for it bas as many sides as 
a centipede has feet. 

Too often the writers on this absorbing 
subject forget apparently that servants be- 
long to the genus homo, and are formed of 
the same clay as the master and mistress. 
‘*Keep them at a distance und make them 
know their place,” writes ove. “If they 
must be sheltered under our roof-tree,” says 
another, ‘let the shelter be a comfortable 
one by all means, yet so far shut off from 
our family life as to keep them distinctly to 
themselves.” ‘This second bit of advice ap- 
plies chiefly, of course, to families that em- 
ploy a retinue of servants, and in case the 
servants have homes in the immediate neigh 
borhood it might be an advantage for both 
the employer and the employee to live apart. 
But if the servants’ rooms are on the same 
premises, even if not under the same rvof, 
something more is needed than merely to 
see that they are comfortable. A woman 
who has women under’her is to a certain ex 
tent “her sister’s keeper”; and she who 
takes vo interest in her servants beyond 
seeing that their work is promptly and 
properly done, ought never to have a young 
girl in her employ. 

A conscientious mistress will have also an 
eye tothe health of her servants. ‘‘I never 
knew how to take care of myself till Miss 
May taught me,” said a middle-aged woman, 
whose young mistress, with patient remind 
ers, had at last succeeded in making her re 
member to put on a wrap when she went 
from the hot kitchen on a wintry day to 
hang out the clothes, and to wear rubbers 
when the ground was wet. To be sure, it is 
sometimes a trouble to exercise this over- 
sight, but it is vastly less trouble than to 
have a servant sick with a cold every day or 
two; and when a girl has once learned to 
take care of herself, the mistress need no 
longer be anxious about her. 

In houses where several servants are kept 
there is little likelihood that any of them 
will complain of loneliness, but in a family 
where only a maid-of-all-work is employed, 
especially if remote from neighbors, it is 
often a difficult matter to keep a girl, for, be- 
ing human, she naturally craves companion- 
shi and if her mistress holds herself aloof 
and makes her feel that she is merely a ma- 


| ment produces ill temper. 











chine, hired by the month to do a certain 
amount of work, who can blame her for de- 
siring a change? 
don’t know what I should do without 

my Annie,” said a pretty little matron whose 
home is in a suburban village. ‘She has 
been with me six years, and is almost as 
much a friend as a servant. My husband 
and sons are in the city all day, and in the 
afternoon Annie, when she has finished her 
work, comes to the sitting-room, looking as 
trim as any lady, and sits with me by the 
hour. She has a pleasant voice, and some- 
times she reads aloud while I sew. She is 
an English girl with no friends this side of 
the Atlantic, and I am sure that this little 
break in the monotony of house-work goes a 
long way toward making her content.’ 

Surely this wise woman has found one 
key at least for the solving of the problem. 
Not every servant-girl has a pleasing voice, 
and comparatively few are sufficiently well 
educated to read aloud, but the dullest of 
them all is capable of appreciating one’s 
friendly efforts to lighten her loneliness, and 
this sense of kindly fellowship is the best of 
oil for the dumestic machinery. 

‘* How your servants love you!” exclaimed 
a friend to Madame Roland, on witnessing 


| the devotion of the brave woman’s house- 


hold followers. 

‘* Because I love them,” was the significant 
answer. 

Love begets love, and unless there is a 
reciprocity of interests between mistress and 
maid, and unless the latter is allowed to feel 
that she is to a certain extent ‘‘one of the 


family,” it is useless to expect really faithful 
service. 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children whi te teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and ie the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{Adv.] 





ILL-TEMPERED BABIES 
are not desirable in any home. Insufficient nourish- 
Guard against fretful 
children by feeding nutritious and digestible food. 
The Gail rden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the 
most successful of all infant foods.—[Adv.} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


You can reg 
ulate your ther- 
mometer with 
the wick raiser, 
and warm the 
whole house 
with a Puritan 
Heater. It puts 
extra warmth 
where nothing 
else will reach. 
For the bath 
room, the nur- 
sery. the con 
servatory, the 
sewing-room, 
the bedroom. 
Puritan Heat 
ers are made in 
all sizes, and 
all have central 
draft burners, 
grates 
the swinging 


under 


top, for cooking 
or for heating 
water. More 
convenience 
and more com 

fort for the 
price than any 
other manufac- 
tured thing. 


SOLD BY DEALERS 


CLEVE \" 





Vor, XXIX., No. $3, 


Adds a New Touch 
of Elegance— 


Cord =" 


the latest variation 


of the famous 
yi 


col SKIRT BINDINGS 


CUT BIAS—fits skirts of any shape. 
CORD SECURED —can’t drop out and 
look unsightly. 


SILK STITCHED EDGE—+¢ives richest 
finish and is most easily applied. 
If your dealer WILL NUT 
supply you we will. 


ae 





Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 
“Home Dressmaking Made Easy,” a new 72 page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
home without previous training ; mailed for 25c. 
5S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. ¥, City, 








Feder’s Brush 
* Skirt Protector. 


The only perfect dress edge. Its perfect- 
ness and simplicity are its triumph. It’s 
not a “‘ cord,’’ ** braid,”’ or “* velveteen bind- 
ing.”” Hence it does not scratch the shoe 
or become hardened by dampness. 

It protects and keeps the skirt clean as 
long as the skirt holds together. 

Altogether it’s a dirt defier, dust defier, 
and skirt protector. 

It cleans easily : 

A shake, and the dust is off. 
A rub, and it’s clean. 
A brush, and it’s new. 

It’s easy to put on, and wears everlast- 

ingly. All dry-goods houses, or write 


J.W. Goddard & Sons, 98-100 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


Harper's New Catalogue 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 





dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress on = of ten cents. 








only the genuine. 


o~= 


It would be unjust to say that one cannot do with- 
out Hartford Tires; it is possible to put up with 
anything. But perfect contentment is to have the 
right kind of tires in preference to all others. 


IF IT’S A HARTFORD TIRE IT’S RIGHT. 





Pree 
Tube.. 


= Tires 


Take 





New York. 





THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Philadelphia. 





FOR THE 
BICYCLE. 


G—H AREPAIR KIT. 


en D’S EXTRACT is unequaled 
BRUISES, healing all kinds of WOUNDS, 







FOR 
You, 


ISES, LAMENESS or RHEUMATISM. 


hly with POND’3 EXTRACT after 


ride to 


794 


4 


poo keep the muscles supple, 

Try POND’S EXTRACT OINTM 

AVOID SUBSTITUTES—W 
POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 


strong. 
T for PILES. 
4, Watery, Worthiess 
ifth Aves, New York. : r 
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has in use proven itself one of the greatest of 
factors in producing a clear, clean skin, and, 
therefore, a perfect complexion Zaken regu- 
larly in small doses, its effect will give satis fac- 
tion to the most exacting. 


Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than belated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver, 
and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against Head- 
ache, Racking Colds, or Fevers. 


Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing and re- 
Sreshing the system without weakening it. Perma- 
nently curing constipation and its effects. 


Mild and Sure 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable sub- 
stances. Physicians recommend it. Millions have 
Sound it invaluable. Taken regularly in small doses, 
tts effect will give satisfaction to the most exacting. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
ours sale by all rieianat a 








LADIES’ COSTUME 


~— Shades and Colorings. 


CLOTHS. 


lain and Fancy Homespun, 
Zibel line Tweeds, Mixed Meltons, 
etch and Irish Golf and Bicycle Cloths. 
Checked ¢ ond H ather Tweeds 


Ladies’ and Children's Cloakings. 


Reoadooouy KS 19th be 
NEW YORK. 

M For Beautifying the Complexion. 

Removes all Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, Liver 

Moles, and other imperfections. Not covering but remov- 


ing all blemishes, and permanently restoring the com- 
plexion to its original freshness. F or sale at Druggists,or 


Prof. |. Hubert 


TOLEDO, 0, 


Se 


Prof. |. HUBERT’S 


sent postpaid on receipt of 50c.Use 
MALVINA ICHTHYOL met 
25 Cents a C ake. 












CINE COMPLEXIOn 
LAIT ANTEPHELIQUE 


4 o Gandés milk « 
* b, Estastisugn 1849 ee a 
- 3p. CANDES, 16, B+ 8'-DEOS 











FRE Eosiis Sinise 


pine aw ooh — y-4 Ta 
MOODY.’ bet 6, st. Lou 


DE APIS. #.se40 noiss. com 


(fend toF, Hiscox Co., 858 Bway, N. Y., for 
keep their color and good 


Priestley’ $ Black Dress Goods appearance to the last 


thread. To be obtained in Nevelties and plain fabrics at the 
leading Dry-Goods Houses. The genuine the name (B. 
PRIESTLEY & CO.) on the selvedge. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


The Standard of Excellence = 


The average woman cannot discriminate justly between 
machines, so far as their mechanical construction is 
concerned, but she can always wisely judge their work. 

ALL THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF A FAMILY SEWING- 

MACHINE ARE MOST PERFECTLY COMBINED IN . . . 


SIMPLICITY— 


so it can be easily 
adjusted, and won’t 
get out of order. 


STABILITY— 
so that it will last 
for a tifetime, with- 
out repairs. 


SPEED— 


so that it will do the 
most work with the 
(cast effort. 


STYLE— 


so that it will be 
an ornament to the 
home. 





SINGER WORK IS ALWAYS GOOD WORK. 


This is why Singer Machines maintain their supremacy 
all over the world, making the Singer trade-mark a 
reliable guarantee of perfection. 








THE SINGER MANUF AGTURING GO. 





D. Allmal & { 


Have Now on Sale 


Complete Assortments 


OF 


Fall and Winter 


Blankets and 
()uilts 


in their new department 
on 3d Floor. 


{8th St., 19th St., & 6th Ave., N. Y. 





? "FAST BLACK COTTON 
| DRESS LININGS ‘so seer 
It is positively unchange- 


AND SKIRT 
Will Not Crock. abie and of superior quality. 


Nothing else so fully satisfies the highest requirements 
and yet the cost is moderate enough for any dress. 








| Look for this 


~ : All Leading 
on every yard ban zt late Dry Goods 
of the Selvage : ahh: y fre PLEA Stores. 
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THE LATEST BOOKS 



















Literary Landmarks of Venice. 
LAURENCE Hutton, 


By | Blaek Diamonds. A Novel. By Maurus 


Illustrated. Post} JOKAI. Translated by FRANceEs A. 

8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. GERARD, With a Photogravure Por- 
trait of the Author. 16mo, Cloth, 

The Old Infant, and Similar Stories.| Ornamental, $1 50. In “The Odd 


By WILL CARLETON. 
Ornamental, $1 25. 


Post 8vo, Cloth,| Number Series.” 

Tales of Fantasy and Fact. By Bran- 
DER MATTHEWS. With an Ilhstration 
by A. B. Frost. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 2 


With My Neighbors. By Marcare1 
E. SANGSTER. 16mo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 25. 


; 


#3: 


Shakespeare the Boy. By Witiam|The Pith of Astronomy.. [Without 
J. Rotre. With Sketches of the Home| Mathematics.] The Latest Facts and 
and School Life, the Games and Sports, Figures as Developed by the Giant Tele- 







the Manners, Customs, and Folk-lore of scopes. By SAMUEL G. BAYNE. With 
the Time. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 1g Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
$1 2s. mental, $1 00. 












Mrs. Gerald. A Novel. By MariA|A Story of the Heavenly Camp- 
Louise Poor. Illustrated by W. A.| Fires. By One with A New Name. 
Rocers. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Post Svo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut 
$1 50. Edges and Gilt Top, $1 25. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Fibre Chamois .» 
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: The Ideal Interlining oe In artistic beauty, excellence, + 
r 3 and circulation is without a | $ 
Our Late _ Ai\é Recommended and Used by ’ 5 York, “No v.28, 18 Work, New 2 
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Doilies and Centerpieces 


Fully described and illustrated in “Flor- 
ence Home Needlework for 1896"'—a new 
book giving explicit instructions for em- 
broiderin 


the most recent and popular 
Art Needlework designs; tells just what 
shades of silk to a and tells bow to 
work the piece. CS pages. over 60 
illustrations. t by mail for 
6 cts. in stamps.—Ask for “ Flor- 
ence Home Needlework for 
1896.” Address 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., 
6 Bridge Street, 
FLORENCE, Mass. 












stamped on every 
garment, insures 
you genuine 


YPSILANTI 


zroum UNDERWEAR 


REFORM 
the most perfect, most healthful, 
most delightfully comfortable 
underwear made. Endorsed 

by physicians. 

Send for Catalogue and our new 
book “Modern Underwear and 
How to Wear It,” Free. 


HAY & TODD MFG. CO. 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 
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A QUESTION OF UGLINESS. 
Pat. “© Dip Ve IVER BBE AN UGLIER-LOUKIN’ DIVIL THAN THAT HAYTHIN 7” 


THE NATION'S GUEST. 
Beat the tomtom, bang, bang, bang! 
Hall to the mighty Li Tung Chang? 
Hail to the Viceroy, hail to the Earl, 
Hail to his pigtail, the flag anfurl! 
Fling Old Glory out to the breeze, 
Here comes the cream of the great Chinese! 


Show him the finest in all our land— 
Johann Most and Sousa’ band; 

Give him the fluest of things to eat 
Pumpkin pie and the peanut sweet, 
Hoki-Poki and buckwheat cakes ; 
Show him the town, its joys and fakes, 


Give him a sight of a hotel bill; 

Then, if it makes great Li Hung til, 

Take him up town to Doctor Q, 

Give him a pill and ether too, 

And show him how well, though others may scoff, 
We cut vermiform appendices off. 


Teach him the games we al! well know— 
Baseba!l!, poker, and sweet bance. 

Give him a ride on the cable-care; 

Give him a glimpse of our summer “ stars” ; 
Give him a sail to fair Bay Ridge ; 

And then let him jump from the Brooklyn Bridge. 


We'll not get a chance like this again 
To show to the chief of the far heathen 
How we who live in a civilized way 
Pass off our time from day to day; 
Trot out our best for the mighty Li, 


And so convert this Great Chinec! 


ITS PRINCIPAL USE. 


“What Wh great ouflitig’ you are putting ap?” 
said Trivvet to his friend, a New Jersey farmer, whose 
lands lay along the railway. 

“This is a barn, of course,” replied the farmer 
* What do you suppose it is?” 

** Well, it looks like a barn, and I supposed it was a 
barn, but it is too big. You can’t raise enough stoff 
on your place to come anywhere near filling it.” 

** Well, [ know that, but you don't know much about 
farming in New Jersey. That’s pretty certain.” 

“ Why not?” 

“If you did you wouldn't ask why I am building a 
barn as big as this, Why, my dear sir, if it was a little 
bit of a barn T coaidn't get any price at all for paint= 
ing an advertisement on the side.” 

se Sanne 


Canny. “Is Mise Wilbar at home?’ 

Nouwau. “ No, sorr.” 

Canny. “ Well—go up stairs and ask her when she 
will be at home.” 

Nogau (going). “ Yis, sorr.”’ 

a 

* Dennis, did you mail that postal card I gave you ?” 

** Vis, sorr, an’ oi tok the liberty sorr of puttin’ a 
two-cint shtamp on it, sorr. Ye wrote se foine an’ 
got so much on th’ cyard oi tought it moight be over- 
weight, sorr.” 


— .—__ 

* Why, Tommie, back from school already ?” 

“Yea. Mike wonldn’t let me stay.” 

“Av coorse not,” said Mike. “Yez towld me to 
taak Tommie dowh to th’ school, ma’am, but yez 
didu’t say nothin’ about lavin’ the bye there.” 


THE INTELLIGENT DOMESTIC. 

* Cook, how long did you boil these eggs 7” 
: “Noine minutes, mum.” 

“ But I told you that I wanted my eggs boiled three 
minutes.” 

“ Thot’s thrne, mam—bat there was tree eggs, mum, 
an’ tree times tree is noine.” 

eee Ee 

“Ah, if I could only paint the voice!” said the 
artist. 

“You can,” said the critic. “Take Miss Screech's 
voice—you can reproduce it in yeller.” 

—_—- 

“ Pat, what has become of the potatoes I told you to 
lant ?” 
, “Ol got rid of ‘em, sorr, The petayty-buge was 
threatened, an’ oi tuk ‘em up so’s whin they got here 
they'd pash on, Whin they've pashed on oi'l! plant 
‘em agin. — Th’ only waa to keep off thim petayty-bugs, 
surr, is to fool ‘em !" 





* And is Jennie thorough in her work ?” asked Mra. 
Jarley of Mrs, Perkins, having reference to a would-be 
waitress, 

“ Very,” said Mra. Perkins. “ When she broke one 
of my Royal Worcester soup-plates she really didu’t 
appear satisfied until she had broken the other eleven. 
Oli, yes, Jennie is thorough.” 


A QUESTION OF ETIQUETTE. 


*“ Excuse me, Mrs, Bowder,” said the cook, “ bat 
pone Fy moiud if 1 had this address engraved on me 
cyard ?” 

“Not at all, Bridget. This is your home, and if you 
have a card it is perfectly proper to put your address 
on it.” 

“Thank ye, ma’am,” said Bridget. ‘* An’ of noticed 
yea have printed on your cyards, ma‘am, At Home 

‘uredaas. Would it be proper fer me to hov printed 
on muine, Turedaas Off ?” 
—_-_—>- —— 

“ How did this vase get broken, Mary ?” 

“It fell off the pedeshtal, ma'am.” 

** How did you upset the estal 7” 

“Oi niver touched it. The chair bunked into it, 
ma‘am.” 

“ Aud didn't you posh the chair ?” 

*Oi did not, ma‘am, It was the table done that. 
All vi did was to push the sofy up agin the table, an’ 
Lord knows oi can't see phot’s a-goiu’ to happen that 


far off!” 
a 


“Your lawn is beantifal, Mr. Wilkins—it's just like 
a carpet,” said the visitor. 

“Indeed it is,” said Wilkins, proudly. “Why, our 
hired man the other day in a fit of absent-mindedness 
ot out the carpet-sweeper to sweep it instead of the 
awn-mower.” 














_A FELINE COMPLIMENT 


“AND YOU MADE NO OONQUESTS THIS SUMMER, Ku 7” 


“Nor ong, 


“ Weti.—anvuow, I pon’r pouBT YOU MADE A GOOD FiGlT.’ 


DISCHARGED FOR CAUSE. 

“I don’t know how true it is,” said Dawson at the 
club, “bat I understand that Perley has discharged 
his valet.” 

“He has,” said Phillips. “And I don't wonder. 
He called the valet to pn!l off his cork-soled boots the 
other night and the fellow did it with a corkscrew 
before either of ‘em noticed it.” 


Just HOW IT WAS 

“Is this top floor warm in winter?’ 
prospective tenant 

“Yes, indeed,” said the agent, with a reassuring 
manner. “On the coldest day last winter this floor 
was as hot as could be.” 

He didn’t explain, however, 
the roof canght fire 


asked the 


that this was because 
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IMPRESSIONISM. 

















SUPPLEMENT 


A GLIMPSE. 
BY FRANCES ROMEYN. 
[= spirit of the ocean breathed, and 
thrilled 


Our souls that eventide to silent awe. 
The calm bright moon with silver glory 


-_ 
The air, and seemed our blended thoughts 
to draw 
eee | ~ groove of self. The stern 
fixed law 
Of Life seemed written on the path she 
threw 
Across the water’s breast, for there we 


saw 
The Present pictured in the nearer view; 
The Future, mirrored in the distant sheen 
we knew. 


The spirit of the ocean breathed, and we 
Were still. A wordless sympathy seemed 
borne 
To mortals with each murmur of the sea. 
Its bosom heaved and swelled as though 
*twere torn 
With pity, yearning to uplift the worn, 
By testifying on its moonlit breast 
That ’yond our Time, like shore - waves 
backward drawn 
By fierce, resistless undertow, lies Rest 
In God’s Eternity, where all is calm and 
blest. 


GUESSES AT TRUTH. 
TS man who is surest of a thing is most 
likely to be mistaken. Knowledge is 
apt to be distrustful; ignorance alone is posi- 
tively certain. 


Passionate and romantic love never reasous 


because it is too fervid and intense to admit | 
of any such calmness as is essential to reason. | 


If it could reason, would it not cease to be 
either romantic or passionate? 


To be entirely charming to a man, a wo- 
man must retain a large part of her mystery. 


As no man is a hero to his valet, no wo- 
man is a heroine to her husband. 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 


IVORY 
SOAP 


IT FLOATS 


There are only a few 
brands of manufactured 
articles that are kept by 
all grocers, Ivory Soap is 
one of these. 


Tre Paocren & Gamece Co., Cin’tt. 








WALTER BAKER & @ iro. 


ESTABLISHED DORCHESTER, MASS. 1780. 


BREAKFAST COCOA 
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Berl ASK To Baker & CoS 
KFAST COCOA 

save ar DORCHESTER, MASS. 
IT BEARS THER TRADE MARK La BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 
On every Can. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. ° 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


LADIES 
WITH 
dl, Fact 


~CUTICURA 
SOAP 


It is so because it strikes at the cause of most 
rations, viz.: the Clogged 

, OF Overworked PORE. 
Suagpetinn: After cycling, golf, tennis, riding, 
letics, a bath with CuTicura Soap. is most 
coommne, cooling, and ref: ng, preventing 
y= ee ,and roughness of the skin, sooth- 
ing inflammation, and when followed by gentle 
anointing with CuTicuRa (ointment), proves bene- 
ficial in relieving tired, lame, _ strained muscles, 
Sold A ey the world. . CuricuRa, Be.; 
Soap, ESOLVENT, SOc. ona's si. Porras Drve 


axD tj Corp. ; Sole Prope. 
ag” “ How to to Obtain « Brilliant Complexion,” free. 





Absolutely Pure. 
A cream-of-tartar baking powder. Highest of all in 
iweuing strength.—Latest United States Government 
Report. 


Rovat Baxinc Powper Co., 





New Yor«. 





MARIAN! WINE-THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-FOR BODY AND GRAIN. 


“VIN MARIANI IS DELICIOUS AS WELL AS BENEFICIAL.” 
FRANCOIS COPPEE. 


Write to MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 


Pani: 4 Bd, Howmwann. 69 W, 15th ST., NEW YORK. 


~The 
Doctor 
Says 


that a tonic is need- 
ed. Perhaps he pre- 
scribes one. If he is 
an intelligent, up to 
date physician the 
chances are that he 
advises the use of 


pNHEUSER-BUSCy;. 


Malt Nadine 


TRADE MARK. 





—the food drink, Malt-Nutrine is a wonderful  vitalizer 
and flesh builder—recognized and recommended as such by 
the medical profession in general. 

For sale by all druggists. 


*ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter. 
New York Depot, 24 and 27 West Street. 


A LITTLE STORY th is dai 
ABOUT TEA 











is an article which is daily consumed by mil- 
lions, and it enters into the entire life blood of 
humanity, hence it should be of the highest 
standard of purity. Yet how few people make as careful 
selection of the tea they use, as they do of other articles of home use. The best arti- 
cle of its kind is the standard; and where once known the teas of Ceylon and India 
are always standard. The leaf of India and Ceylon Tea in its young, tender state 
; is of marvelous strength. Itis 
picked every ten days, and is then 
rolled and manufactured entirely 
by machineryof the most improved 
sort. This is specially designed to 
eliminate all chance of contact with 
impurities by touch of the human 
hand. HenceCleanliness, Purity 
and Strength. No coloring mat- 
ter is used and their fine flavor is 
the natural bouquet. A given 
quantity of pure Ceylon or India 
Tea will give twice the quantity of 
liquid tea of the same strength as 
that of any other country. 


Imported into North America 


1894 
5,379,542 css. 














1895 
9,283,144 vss. 


4 GROUP OF TEA PICKERS 
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Prepared by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASSOCIATION, 


Indorsements and -nts and Autographs of Celebrities. Fe 














One can hardly recommend 
too often anything that is as 
valuable in the nursery as 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


No mother who has ever used 
it for her babies would willingly 
do without it—Christine Ter- 
hune Herrick. 


7 AWARDS WHEREVER Ex, 


Pr PERL 7 
FRIAL 


RANU 
NUTRITIOUS WELLPREPARED 
eat: pity DIGESTED: 


i STAN DARD 
AND BEST-PREPARED 
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In’ VYALII TS 
FOR OVSPEPTIC DELICATE INFIRM AND 
—AGED PERSONS 


-UNRIVALLED-=+ 
FOR IN ERNS YOTHERS 


CHILDREN 


OLD By 


DRUGEISTS 











«fe ~—Snipping Depot ~ 
JONNCARLE &.Sons-New York: 





Van Camp’s Boston Baked 
Pork and Beans 


Prepared with tomato 
sauce, Ever ready, pal 
atable hot or cold. 

Choicest beans, juicy 
meat. Three sizes. 

Send 6c for sample can. 

VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Send for booklet; postal card will do. 








This Little Maid in Red 


which you'll find 
on every box of 


BLECTRO- ( 
SILICON 


marks the genu- 





ing, Ot Ps 
ine, and is a guarantee of the 


Best Silver Polish Known. 


Send for trial quantity 
and fac-simile of box. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


Grocers sell it. 





oe eee 
é WEDDING saee “Visirina 
INVITATIONS ©: 

inte of, 


Fine Stationery, Dies, and Stamping. © 
Write for samples and prices. 
JOHN P. MORTON & COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KY. ¢ 
SCHOGHOQOH OSS SADA SAS 






For 50 Copper Plate V: od enis oe 
in the most a 

ngraved WE ODIO Ine FT. 

Sanowre Announce a correct in style and 

*rices and samples on applica- 

. Bample book of yt yee lence 

papers, yy To card etiquette 

HIG sent for 4 cents in stamps a 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 
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By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, London, W. 


AT THE FOUNTAIN. 
From Tue Parntixe sy J. W. GoDWARD, EXHIBITED ty THE LONDON Royat Acapemy, 1893, 
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SUPPLEMENT HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE BROKEN NET. 


ENGRAVED By Cu. Baupre FrRoM THE ParntTinG BY BAILLE, EXHIBITED IN THE Coamps ELysiées SaLon, 1896. 
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THE by 


PRUDENTIAL | 


HAS THE 


STRENGTH OF 


ar rd oe 
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Assets, = = = = $15,780,000 
Income, = = = = 12,500,000 
Surplus,=- = = = 3,300,000 


A Life Insurance Policy 


issued by The Prudential ee oe Ff 


is vastly more important to the welfare of a family than is Gibraltar to the British Empire. 
The Prudential insures men, women, and children. Write for descriptive literature. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
800 











